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CHAPTER IV. 
A DOURLE ALIBI. 


Ercuteen years after the events detailed in 
the last chapter, on a cold, blustering March 
night, two pedestrians were slowly walking along 
the upper portion of Broadway, in the city of 
New York. It was about nine o’clock in the 
evening ; in spite of the, comparatively speaking, 
early hour, owing to the inclemency of the 
weather, but few persons were in the street. The 
wind was particularly sharp and cutting, and 
whistled round the corners as if in very gladness 
at the discomfort it occasioned. The night was 
quite dark, not a single star could be seen, and 
the thick heavy clouds overhead presaged a com- 


“ing storm. The two men to whom we have just 


referred, were so earnestly engaged in conversa- 
tion, that they did not appear to pay the slightest 
attention to the threatening weather. 

The elder of Sree fo was a man about fifty 
years of age; but he walked with a firm step, 
and appeared to be in the prime of life. His 
face was florid, his hair dark, without a single 
gray streak in it as yet to denote he had com- 
menced to descend the hill of life, and he was 
dressed in dark clothes which admirably became 
his stout figure. His features, without being 
exactly regular, were decidedly handsome, and 
the expression was one of benevolence, and good 
humor, united with firmness and strong determi- 
nation. 

His companion was much younger, evidently 
not being more than twenty-three years of age ; 
and he was dressed with much more pretension, 
his clothes being of the newest cut and finest 
materials. At first glance he would be pro- 
nounced exceedingly handsome, but a more acute 
observer would pause, before he gave an opinion 
as to his character as revealed by the expression 
of his ¢ His forehead was lofty and 
intellectual ; his eyes dark and piercing ; on his 
upper lip he wore a small dark moustache, which 
to a great extent hid his mouth, but his lower lip 
was full and sensuous, and the absence of beard 
or whisker showed off his fine oval face to the 
best advantage. He was tall, strongly built, and 
had quite an aristocratic bearing. 

We have already said that the pedestrians 
were walking slowly along Broadway ; they con- 
tinued to do so until they reached Union Square, 
into which enclosure they entered. If the streets 
were nearly deserted, it is not to be wondered at 
that the square was entirely so. Not a soul 
could be seen in any direction, and no sound 
save the howling of the wind through the leafless 
trees could be heard. 

“ You say this Captain Rodolph is in New 
York?” said the young man, to his companion 
as they entered the square. 
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“T have received the most positive assurance | 


that such is the fact,” returned the other. “I 
have some police officers on his track, and I en- 
tertain strong hopes of being able to capture 
him. Bathe is no common robber, Mr. Mor- 
dent, and although he is steeped to his very eyes 
in crime, he adds to most remarkable bravery, 
most extraordinary intelligence.” 

“] have heard marvellous stories about him— 
but I do not believe one half of them. 
Clair, as chief of police, know that the exploits of 
these kind of men are always exaggerated.” 

“Tam fully aware such is the fact, but my 
Official situation gives 
knowing some of the actions of this villain. 
There can be no doubt but that the murder com- 
mitted a few nights ago, near the. East River, 
was the work of his hands.”’ 

“ Poor Captain Rodolph, I pity him,” said 
there cannot be a 
blamed to 
that he is the only 


me 


young Mordent, laughing ; ‘ 
single crime committed that 
him. 
criminal ieft in the United States. 
Mr. Mordent, that you are 
an apologist for this man Rodolph ?” 

“Not at all—but perhaps you accuse him 
wrongfully. How do you know that he com- 
mitted the crime to which you refer?” 


is not 


One would suppose 


“Tt seems to me, 


“ Two policemen recognized him.” 
“ What! did they see him !” 
“Te.” 


an opportunity of 


You, Mr. | 


| terly 







“ Whilst hoe was committing the murder?” 

“‘No, but a few minutes afterwards.” 

“* Where ¢”” 

“In Grand Street.” 

“And they did not arrest him ?” 

“ They tried—but he escaped.” 

“ They knew him by description, then ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who gave them a description of him ?” 

“T did.” 

“You!” cried the young man, stopping sud- 
denly, and gazing curiously into the face of the 
chief of police. 

“Certainly,” replied his companion—“ why 
should that astonish you?” 

“You have seen this robber, then ¢”’ 

“ Yes, I have seen him.” 

“ With your own eyes ?” 

“With my own eyes.” 

“ The deuce!”’ said the young man, biting his 
moustache, as if to prevent himself from laugh- 
ing. ‘ Whatsort of a looking manis he. You 
can tell me, for I am your intimate friend ; be- 
sides, you may be serving the ends of justice, for 
you know I am about a good deal, and should I 
meet him, I could have him arrested.” 

“Tam perfectly willing to satisfy your curi- 
osity, Mr. Mordent; the description of this re- 
doubtable robber is no secret. All the police- 
men in our large cities know it.” 

“Indeed! well, let me hear it?” 

“Rodolph,” began Mr. Clair, “is a man ap- 
parently about your own age, and about your 
height and stoutness.” 

“ The deuce heis,” replied the young man, in 
an angry tone. 

“Do not get angry,” said the chief of police, 
smiling, “the resemblance stops there.” 

“That’s fortunate.” 

“His hair is black, and very long, hanging 
down on his shoulders. He always dresses in 
black, and wears a gray-colored cloak. He gen- 
erally rides a miserable-looking bay horse with 
a white mane, to which, in spite of its sorry ap- 
pearance, the most extraordinary qualities are 
ascribed.” 

“ What a hideous-looking fellow he must be!” 
said the young man, with a gesture of disgust. 
“And are you really certain that this is the 
deseription of Captain Rodolph ?” 

“ Ot course, I am certain of it, I took it my- 
self.”” 

“ Bat there is one thing in this, that I cannot 
comprehend. This Captain Rodolph has been 
now before the people for more than twenty-five 
years. You know, Mr. Clair, that it was sup- 
posed that my father came to his death by his 
hands, although that was afterwards proved to 
be false 
the robber that you have described, 
not apparently more than twenty-two or twenty 
three years of age. 
discrepancy ad 

“ Simply by informing you that he is so clever 
that he can assume almost any disguise he may 
He appears to have the power of mak- 
For 


And that is eighteen years ago. Now 


you say is 


How can you reconcile this 


choose 
ing himself look old or young at will 
many years nothing was heard of him—bat 
, he has been as active as ever. Since he 
has been before the world, there is no crime in the 
decalogue he has not committed.” 
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THE TWO SPIES. 


“Letme ask you Site prore question?” said 
the young man. 

“ Certainly.” 

“What was the date on which this horrible 
assassination near the East River was com- 
mitted ?” 

“ On the seventh of March.” 

“ That is exactly six days ago.” 

“ Yes.” 

“At what hour?” 

“About ten o’clock in the evening.” 

“ You are certain of this t” 

“ Quite so—the matter was thoroughly inves- 
tigated.” 

“ Very well—that is all I want to know.” 

By this time, Mr. Clair and his companion 
had reached that portion of Broadway, situated 
near Madison Square. 

“T have a call to make here for five minutes,” 
said Mr. Clair. “If you will wait for me I will 
rejoin you, and we can walk down town 
together.” 

“All right—I will wait for you.” 

And the young man began to walk up and 
down the pavement humming an air, while Mr. 
Clair made his call. In a few minutes the latter 
re-appeared, and they then turned back again 
towards the city. They continued to converse 
on various subjects, until they reached Union 
Square. When they stood before the entrance 
of it, young Mordent seized his companion by the 
arm. 

“Mr. Clair,” said he, “if you have a few 
minutes at your disposal, I want you to pay a 
visit with me.” 

“Certainly,” replied the chief of police. “I 
am at your service. It would be very ill-natured 
of me after dragging you out of your road, not to 





go a little out of mine, for the sake of your com- | 


pany.” 

Instead of crossing the square, they turned into 
17th Street, and continued along it, until they 
reached the First Avenue. 


| down this dimly lighted thoroughfare for some 


distance, when Mordent suddenly stopped. 
They stood before a house of mean appear- 
ance, the closed windows and doors of which 


They proceeded | 


either indicated that it was uninhabited, or that | 


the inmates had all retired to rest.”” 
“ Which way now?” said Mr. Clair. 
“We stop here,” 


And then he added, “you say that it was on 


replied his young friend. | 


the night of the seventh of March, that the mur- | 


der was committed ?” 

Tea” 
surprise. 

“And this crime you ascribe to Rodolph ?” 

“ Undoubtedly—but I am at a loss to know—” 

“Why I repeat these questions? 
little patience, and you shail know directly,” in- 
terrapted his companion. 

Young Mordent then approached the door and 
knocked loudly—there, however, was a peculiarity 
in the manner in which the act was performed 
which escaped the notice of the chief of police 
After a few moments’ silence, a window sitmated 
in the second story was gently opened, and a 
man's head appeared at the 

* Who is there?” 

“Tt is I,” replied young 

“ Who are you?” 


casement. 
cried a sonorous voice. 
Mordent. 











“What!” returned the young man, “is it 
possible you do not recognize me, Robert ?” 

“Is that you, Mr. Mordent?’’ returned the 
voice, with an accent of manifest satisfaction. 
“IT beg your pardon for not recognizing you. 
What can I do for you ?” 

“Open your door. I want to speak to you.” 

Mordent had scarcely finished speaking, before 
the window was closed, and a moment or two 
afterwards, the sound of heavy steps on the stairs 
was heard. The front door was opened, and a 
man between forty and fifty years of age made 
his appearance on the threshold. He was dressed 
with that negligence which denotes the hurried 
toilet of a man awakened from his sleep. 

“Tam here, Mr. Mordent,’’ said the new- 
comer, ‘“‘ready to doanything you may require 
of me.” 

“What does all this mean?” said the chief 
of police, in a tone of voice clearly revealing im- 
patience. 

“Tt means, Mr. Clair,” returned Mordent, 
“that I want to assist you in your enterprise.” 

“ What enterprise?” 

‘«The capture of Captain Rodolph, which you 
are about to attempt to-night.” 

“Who told you that?” said Mr. Clair, with 
a look of astonishment depicted on his face. 

“No one, but it was easy to be guessed. 
You think this man is in New York, and you 
have set every engine to work to arrest him. I 
have no doubt you have received some impor- 
tant information, and even your visit to Madison 
Square was on this business.” 

The chief of police appeared to reflect a few 
moments, he then said : 

“Tam free to contess, Mr, Mordent, that your 
skill at forming conclusions is remarkable. You 
have guessed right. I have received important 
information, which leads me to expect almost to 
a certainty, that Rodolph will be captured to- 
night.” 

“And it is for this very reason that I want to 
give you some important information, before you 
attempt to make the arrest you refer to.” 

“ You! Mr. Mordent?” 

“T, myself, Mr. Clair.” 

“ What is this information ?” 

“ You shall hear it from the lips of this man.” 

And Mordent pointed to Robert, who remain- 
ed motionless on the threshold of his door, and 

appeared to wait for the young man’s orders. 

“ Does this man know KRodolph’” asked the 


| ¢ hief of police. 


said the chief of police, in a tone of 


Have a | 


* Yeo,” 

“He has seen him, perhaps 1” 

“ He has, a tew days ago.” 

* Did he speak to him?” 

“ He did.” 

“Then he can give me very important infor- 
mation.” 

“ That is exactly what I thought.” 

“My dear Mr. Mordent,” said the chief of 
police, shaking the young man by the hand 
with the utmost cordiality, “I can’t thank you 
sufficiently for the favor you have done me by 
I will now interrogate this 


returned Mordent. 


bringing me here 
man.” 


“ Excuse me,” said Mordent, “ if you question 


him, he will not reply. Let me speak to him, I 


know his manner 
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“Do so,” replicd Mr. Clair. “I will leave 
everything to you.” 

Mordent advanced close to where the man 
called Robert stood. The above conversation 
had been carried on in a low voice, so that the 
latter had not heard a word of it. 

“ Robert,” said young Mordent, in an impera- 
tive tone of voice, “ you will reply without any 
h rf ” 





to my q 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“How long a time have you lived in this 
house *” 

“ Four days.” 

“ Where did you live before you came here!” 

“T lived near Philadelphia.” 

“When did you leave there ?” 

“ Five days ago, thatis to say, on the morning 
of the eighth.” 

“ What was your occupation ?” 

“T was a market-gardener.” 

“What was your reason for leaving your 
home ?” 

* You know very well, sir, why I left.” 

“ No matter—speak as if I did not know, and 
tell the reason to this gentleman who is with 
me.” 

“ My story is a very simple one, sir,” replied 
Robert. “Tam fifty years of age to-day. For 
the first thirty years of my life, I lived as you are 
aware on your father’s estate, Mr. Mordent. He 
was a kind master to me, and may God bless his 
memory! But you know what occurred, and I 
need only refer to it—a terrible crime was com- 
mitted by some unknown hand. Your father 
and mother in one night were numbered with the 
dead. You were missing, and the estate was 
put into the hands of trustees. They were harsh 
men—and I was dismissed from omployme nt. 
I left with my wife and children, and 1 
myself as a market-gardener near Philadelphia 
I worked, and with the assistance of a kind 
Providence, I managed to pay my rent every 
year. But sickness invaded our dwelling—my 
wife was the first to succumb—my children fol- 
lowed. A violent hurricane followed by a blight 
utterly destroyed my garden, and I was a ruined 
man, My rent became due, and I could not pay 
it. The landlord seized everything I possessed 
in the world, and I was left penniless. Six days 
ago, 1 was absolutely starving.” 

“That was the 7th of March, was it not?” 
interrupted Mordent. 

“ Yes, sir,”’ returned Robert, “I sat all day 
hungry and cold, and did not know where to 
look for a piece of bread. When night came, 
and I was about to throw myself on the floor 
in order to obtain a litle sleep if possible—I 
suddenly heard the galloping of a horse outside 
my cottage.” 

“This was the night of the seventh, was it 
not ?’’ asked Mordent. 

“Yes, sir, ten o'clock on the night of the 
7th, I assure you. I shall never forget the day of 
the month to the last hour of my life. Suddenly 
I heard some one knock violently at my door. 
I thought at first that it was the sheriff's officer 
come to turn me out. I did not dare to open it, 
when the door yielded, and a man entered my 
apartment. ‘This man had a strange appearance. 
His hair was black, very long, and hung down 
his shoulders. He was dressed in black, and he 





| wore a gray-colored cloak.” 


“Dressed in black, with a gray-colored 
cloak ?” cried Mr. Clair, in a voice of surprise. 

“ Yes, sir, and he had also a long black beard, 
and dark, piercing eyes—”" 

‘‘ Impossible!’ interrupted the chief of police ; 
“ but go on.” 

“ The stranger advanced and threw at my feet 
‘There is $506, saia he. 
use your staying here. 
morrow to this address.’ 
hands a little piece of paper 


& Puts. ‘It is no 
Go to New York 
He then put into my 

Having done this, 
he tarned round and lett the house, and mount- 


” 


to- 


ing his horse agam, rode away 

“ Did you notice the horse?” asked the chief 
of police. 

“ Yes, sir, I did, for the horse was a very re 
markable one. It was a bay with a white mane, 
and such a wretched lookmg animal, that it ap 
peared impossible that it could sustain 
rider's weight; bat no sooner had he leaped on 
ite back, than it neighed, end seemed animated 
by astrange ardor. Stupefied, and half-erazy 
with joy, I followed this singular personage 
Just as he was about to start off, I rushed to 
wards him. *‘Whaet is your name,’ I asked 
‘that I may treasure it op in my heart’’ ‘My 
name is an accursed one,’ he replied. ‘1 am 
Captain Rudolph And so saying, he started 
off at an extraordinary pace—the horse did not 
appear to be the same one that I had seen ’ 

“What followed 1” asked Mordent, noticing 
that the chief of police was plunged in s pro 
found reverie 

“ The next day, sir, I started for New York — 
and came to this houwse—for that was the address 
giren me on the piere of paper. When I came 
here, I found 2 man in possession, who gave me 


the 
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the key without uttering a word, and then left 


not a living soul has been here, excepting you, 
Mr. Mordent, to whom I related this history.” 

*Mordent tarned towards the chief of police. 
The latter appeared to be absorbed in a world of 
reflection; he made an effort, however, to chase 
away the clouds which obscured his mind, and 
addressing Robert, exclaimed : 

“ You alone saw this man *” 

“No, sir, three other persons saw him, and 
can testify to the truth of my story.” 

“ Who are they ?” 

“The first is a policeman in Philadelphia, 
who saw him ride through the streets, and who 
mentioned the fact tome the nextday. The 
other two were a farmer and his son, living in 
the neighborhood, who were driving a load of 
hay to market, and saw him ride along the 
road.” 

“You say it was ten o’clock on the night of 
the 7th of March, that this man called at your 
house ?” asked the chief of police. 

“Tt was about ten o’clock on the evening of 
the 7th, sir.” 

“And at what hour was the murder committed 
near the East River?” asked Mordent, address- 
ing Mr. Clair. 

“About ten o’clock in the evening of the 7th,” 
replied the latter. 

Young Mordent turned towards the man they 
had been interrogating. 

“Thank you, Robert,” said he, “you can 
now goin. I have nothing more to ask of you. 
Good-night !” 

Robert bowed, and entering the house again, 
closed the door, while the chief of police and his 
companion began slowly to retrace their steps. 

“Well, Mr. Clair,” said Mordent, “how can 
you reconcile the fact, that on the same night, 
the same man, at the same hour, seen by four 
different witnesses in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia, a hundred miles from New York, could 
have committed the murder near the East 
River ?” 

“ How long have you known this man Ro- 
bert ?” asked the chief of police, instead of re- 
plying to the question addressed to him. 

“He told you himself just now. He was 
born on my father’s estate, and knew me from a 
child.” 

“TI remember now,” said Mr. Clair, “he was 
one of your principal witnesses, when you brought 
the suit to obtain possession of your patrimony, 
of which you had been so long deprived, owing 
to the fact of your having been carried away 
when a child?” 

“ Exactly so. Robert loved my father. He 

bers the ci e of my birth perfectly 
well. I used to play with him when a child. 
And on that fatal night when my father was 
killed, and my mother mysteriously disappeared, 
he saw me carried off by the assassin who mur- 
dered my father. If you remember, when the 
court heard his testimony, they at once gave a 
verdict in my favor ?”’ 
ss ber the ci 
now.” 

““T may add, that I know Robert to be a man 
of unimpeachable veracity.” 

“TI have no doubt of the truth of his story,” 
replied Mr. Clair.” 

“ Well, what do you think of the whole affair?” 

“T think, Mr. Mordent, that it is a much more 
extraordinary and mysterious affair than I at 
first supposed !”” 

After making these remarks, Mr. Clair seemed 
to be plunged into an ocean of reflections. 
Young Mordent walked side by side with him, 
and respected his silence. He hummed an air 
from the last opera, and appeared from his care- 
less demeanor to have forgotten all about the 
subject they had been discussing. While they 
were proceeding in this manner leisurely down 
Broadway, a policeman approached. 

“A despatch for you, Mr. Clair,” said he, 
touching his hat, and handing to the chief a 
large envelope sealed. “ I judged it was of im- 
portance, so I thought I would meet you with 
it, as I knew which way you would come.” 

“You did right, Baxter,” returned Mr. Clair, 
going under a gas lamp and breaking the seal. 

Suddenly he uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise, as he eagerly read the contents of the 
letter. 

“ What is the matter?” asked Mordent, with 
much curiosity. 

“It is absolutely incredible !” replied the chief 
of police. 

“Might I venture to ask the contents of that 
communication ?”” said Mordent. 

Mr. Clair made a sign to the policeman that 
he might go back, and the latter obeying, they 
were alone again. 

“The despatch I have received concerns this 
Rodolph,” said he, “ and really when I read it, I 
almost fancy I am dreaming.” 

“What in the world do you mean ?” 

“Tam going to treat you confidentially.” 

“You may rely upon it that I will not abuse 
your confidence.” 

“Well, then, it appears that this Rodolph 
has a number of bands of organized robbers in 
different parts of the country. We hear of them 
in New York, Philadelphia and Richmond.” 

“Why, this captain appears to command a 
whole army—he certainly ought to receive the 
title of general.” 

“Ttis not a question to jest about. This 
organization of robbers is a formidable one. 
Now this despatch comes from the head of the 
police in Richmond, and informs me that a band 
of robbers commanded by Captain Rodolph in 
person, made an attack on a farm-house, on the 
7th of March, and pillaged it from top to bot- 

“ What!” cried Mr. Mordent—“ is it possible 
that on this same 7th of March, Captain Ro- 
dolph was seen near Richmond ?” 

“ Yes, he was seen by numerous persons—and 
in the despatch, his appearance is exactly de- 
scribed as we have heard it—even down to his 








perfectly well 


extraordinary looking horse. What do you think | 


of it, Mr. Mordent ?”” 

“I think that this robber is endowed with 
ubiquity, and can be in half a dozen places at 
the same time.” 


a xk 


must confess I am fairly puzzled.” 

By this time they had reached the central 
police-station, and Mordent stopped and looked 
at his watch. 

“T suppose you are going to attend to your 
business, Mr. Clair,” said he—‘ but before you 
go, will you allow me to ask you a question or 
two?” 

“ Certainly, I shall be happy to give you any 
information I can.” 

“Tf Lunderstand right, you intended to put 
into play to-night every engine in your power, 
for the purpose of arresting this Captain Ro- 
dolph ?” 

“ That is perfectly true.” 

“Is that your intention, now ?” 

“Yes, it is my intention now more than ever.” 
“Even after what you have heard from Ro- 
bert, and from the head of the police in Rich- 
mond ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, there is a mystery in this affair 
which it is my duty to clear up, if possible.” 

“ Are you certain that Captain Rodolph is now 
in New York ?” 

“Tam certain of it.” 

“And nothing can make you change your 
resolution ?”” 

“ Nothing—but allow me to say to you in my 
turn, that I cannot understand the interest you 
appear to take in this robber.” 

Mordent was silent, and bit his moustache with 
manifest impatience. He appeared to be de- 
bating something in his own mind. At last, 
after a pause of a few moments he spoke: 

“ The interest I feel in thie robber is easily 
explained, Mr. Clair, when you remember what 
passed during the trial by which I was reinstated 
into my property. You recollect that for fifteen 
years I was in the power of a wretch, and it was 
supposed that it was Captain Rodolph who thus 
illegally robbed me of my liberty. It was also 
stated that it was he who murdered my father. 
But on the trial all this was proved to be false. 
I therefore consider that I owe some recompense 
to the man, who, at least as regards myself and 
my parent, has been fearfully maligned. It may 
be a weakness on my part, and doubtless appears 
very strange to you, but to me, he is an inno- 
cent man, accused of a crime he never committed, 
and who knows if this false accusation may not 
have caused him to take to a bad course of life *” 

The chief of police made no reply—but he 
appeared to be struck by what. the young man 
had said. 

“But I wish to speak to you on another sub- 
ject,” added Mordent, lowering his voice, and 
speaking almost in a caressing tone. “ You are 
doubtless aware why I frequent your house so 
much? The beauty of your charming daughter, 
the precious qualities of her heart and mind, have 
lighted up a passion in my heart which I have 
not sought to conceal, and which I have some- 
times fancied you have approved—” 

“A marriage, Mr. Mordent, between our fam- 
ilies is honorable for both of us,” interrupted 
Mr. Clair. 

Mordent bowed, while a smile of gratification 
and triumph lighted up his features. 

“Deprived of your parents, Mr. Mordent,” 
continued the chief of police, “alone as you are 
in the world, I shall be happy to be drawn in 
close bonds of relation to you, and am quite 
willing to confide my dear daughter Ellen to 
your care. I would be a father to you.” 

“If you consider me almost in the light of a 
son, and if I regard you from the present mo- 
ment as a father, you can understand that my 
advice is that of a devoted friend. Take my 
advice, and have nothing to do with this affair 
of Captain Rodolph. I am certain that this 
man is as innocent of the crimes you impute to 
him, as he was of that he was accused in regard 
to myself. Have nothing to do in anything that 
concerns him.” - 

“Why ?” asked the chief of police. 

“ Because you will only bring misfortune on 
yourself.” 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“Tam certain of it.” 

“ But how ean you know that?” 

“TI know—I havea presentiment that such 
will be the result—and this presentiment never 
deceives me—although I cannot explain it to 
another party.’’ 

“That is no reply to my question,” said Mr. 
Clair, smiling. 

“ My dear sir, be satisfied with it, and take my 
advice.” 

“Mr. Mordent,” said the chief of police, in a 
grave voice, “Ihave certain duties which my 
oath of office compels me to perform. Give me 
good reasons for your opinion, and then, perhaps, 
I might listen to your advice.” 

“T cannot give you any other reasons than 
those I have already mentioned.” 

“Then, my dear young friend, you must not 
be surprised that I do my duty.” 

Mordent made an impatient gesture. 

“ You are really decided ?” said he. 

“ Perfectly so.” 

“Well, luck attend you. 
meet again.” 

“ Good-by !” 

The young man shook hands with Mr. Clair, 
and then hurried away. The chief of police 
followed him with his eye until he was out of 
sight. He then entered the station house, but 
his forehead was clouded as if some important 
matter weighed heavily on his mind. 


Good-by, till we 





CHAPTER V. 
THE THREE SPIES. 


Mr. Crair retired to his own private room, 
and ordered Baxter, the man who had brought 
him the despatch to be sent to him. 

James Baxter, « lieutenant in the police force, 
was a man about forty years of age. Hibs face, 
to an ordinary observer, would have been called 
a fine open countenance, but a more acute phy- 
siognomist would have been able to trace some- 
thing deceitful in his restless eyes, and in the 
expression of his mouth. When he entered the 
chief of police's presence, the latter was so deep- 
y absorbed by his own thoughts, that fora few 
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At last Mr. Clair looked up. 

“Ah, Baxter,” said he, “ you are here, I see t” 

“T believe you sent for me, sir?” 

“I did—Baxter, I believe you have been about 
fifteen years in the service of the police, have 
you not?” 

‘Fifteen years and seven months.” 

“ You have been a good officer.” 

“T have done my best, sir.” 

“T believe you have looked upon me as your 
friend ?” 

Baxter bowed his acknowledgment. 

“What should you say, if I made you a pres- 
ent of twenty dollars, from my own private 
purse ?” 

“TI should say,” replied Baxter, “that you 
were very liberal, but that it was unnecessary to 
reward me for doing my duty.” 

“ Well, Baxter, you can make this money to- 
night, and at the same time show your zeal for 
the service.” 

Baxter drew himself up to his full height, and 
was ali atteniion. 

“Listen to me,” said Mr. Clair, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ The house, number 209, on the 
First Avenue, is a miserable looking dwelling, 
and stands by itself. Do you know it?” 

“ Yes, sir, I have remarked it frequently in my 
rounds.” 

“ Well, that house is occupied at present, by a 
man about fifty years of age, who goes by the 
name of Robert. I want to know more about 
him.” 

“You wish me to arrest him ?”’ 

“No, but simply put on plain clothes and 
watch the house—do not let the least thing, how- 
ever minute, escape your notice.” 

“ T understand, sir.” 

“TI give you full power in this delicate busi- 
ness. Employ whom you will; do whatever 
you think best—but let nothing escape you.” 

“ You may rely upon me,” said Baxter. 

“Go and make the necessary preparations— 
but come here again before you start.” 

Baxter left the room, and Mr. Clair leaning 
his elbow on the table, and resting his head on 
his hand, again gave himself up to his own re- 
flections.” 

“T am determined to possess the key to these 
mysteries,” thought he. “ This night I will have 
this villain Rodolph arrested, and then I will 
have him confronted with this man who pre- 
tends to have seen him, and whose strange 
story demands the most minute investigation.” 

Baxter at this moment returned. 

“Have you any further instructions to give 
me ?” said he. 

“No,” returned Mr. Clair. “I only ask you 
to be prudent, active and discreet.” 

“You may depend upon me, sir.” 

So saying, he again left the chief's private 
office, and having dressed himself in citizen’s 
clothes, he started up Broadway. As he walked 
along, he muttered to himself : 

“Twenty dollars is a very nice present—but 
Captain Rodolph is « better friend, and much 
more generous than the chief of police.” 

After Baxter had left the room, as Mr. Clair 
supposed to perform the task that had been 
assigned him, the former sat down at his desk 
and was soon deeply engaged in writing. He 
had not, however, written more than a page or 
two, when a messenger came to inform him that 
the mayor of the city wished to speak to him. 
Mr. Clair ordered the mayor to be immediately 
admitted. 

“ Well, Mr. Clair,” said the chief magistrate 
as he sat down, “‘ what is the news ?” 

“ Excellent news, Mr. Mayor.” 

“You refer to this villain, Captain Rodolph ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Do you think you will be able to capture 
him this time ?” 

“T fully expect to be able to do so.”” 

“You are certain that Rodolph is in New 
York ?” 

“ Perfectly certain of it.” 

“ You have all your men on the alert ?” 

“Every one of them.” 

“But do you think it probable,” said the 
mayor, “ that Rodolph wears his ordinary dress, 
by which he is known ?” 

“I think it hardly probable—he is most likely 
disguised.” 

“ What is the disg he has 

“Of that Iam entirely ignorant—but I hope 
in a quarter of an hour to be able to satisfy you 
on that point, Mr. Mayor.” 

“ How is that?” 

“T have other spies in the city.” 

“Indeed! who are they ?” 

“ Three men who once belonged to Rodolph’s 
band, and who for five hundred dollars have con- 
sented to deliver up their chief to us to-night.” 

“T trust you may be successful, Mr. Clair, 
said the mayor, “and that we shall be able to 
find a solution for the mysteries connected with 
this extraordinary man.” 

“Inten minutes, Mr. Mayor, my three spies 
will be here to make their report.” 

“I will wait to hear the result,” said the 
mayor. 

Mr. Clair went on with his writing, and the 
mayor took up a paper to read, bat in less than 
ten minutes the sound of footsteps was heard in 
the passage, and in a moment or two afterwards 
aknock was heard at the door. 

“Come in,” erred Mr. Clair, and then turning 
to the mayor, he added : “here is one of my 
spies.” 

“ Now we shall know the truth,” said the chief 
magistrate of the city, rising from his chair. 

The door turned on its hinges, and a man 
entered. He was clothed in rags, his face had 
that low and repulsive expression, which reveals 
a scoundrel of the very lowest class. As he 
entered the chamber, he made a low bow. 

“Come nearer, rascal,” said the mayor, with- 
out even attempting to conceal the disgust the 
presence of this miserable wretch inspired him 
with. 

“Tam at your orders, Mr. Mayor,” said he, 

bowing still lower. 
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of New York?” cried the spy, with bold 
effrontery. 

“ Well, all that I have to say to you is,” said 
the chief magistrate, ‘that if you have failed in 
what you undertook, you must expect no pity.” 

“And if I have succeeded ?” 

“J will ratify the promises made to you by 
the chief of police.” 

“That is to say, five hundred dollars in my 
pocket, and a free pardon ?” 

“ Yes,” returned the mayor. 

“Then you may begin to count out the 
money,” said the spy, addressing Mr. Clair. 

“You have succeeded, then?” said the latter. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“You can deliver Captain Rodolph up into 
our hands ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ To-night ?” 

“In five minutes.” 

The chief of police cast a look of triumph at 
the mayor. 

“ Where can he be found ?” asked Mr. Clair. 

“Captain Rodolph is at this moment in at 
Delmonico’s, eating oysters.” 

“ How can he be recognized ?” 

“ He is dressed as a couatryman, in homespun 
cloth, and a large white beaver hat, and he car- 
ries a large whip in his hand.” 

“Come along with me, my man,” said the 
chief of police. “I will go and arrest him at 
once.” 

So saying, he advanced rapidly towards the 
door—but he had no sooner reached the thres- 
hold, than the door was burst violently open, and 
a second personage, better clad, and not nearly 
as repulsive looking as the first spy entered. As 
soon as he saw the mayor, he made a low bow, 
but before they could interrogate him, he spoke : 

“Mr. Clair,” said he, “if you want to take 
Captain Rodolph, ‘there is nota moment to 
lose.” 


“You have seen him, then?” asked the chief 
of police.” 

“T have just spoken to him.” 

“ He is in Delmonico’s, is he not?” 

“Delmonico’s!” cried the second spy, in 
astonishment. “You are wrong, sir; Captain 
Rodolph is at this moment in the bar-room of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel.” 

“Rodolph in the St. Nicholas Hotel!” said 
the chief of police—“ but did you not tell me 
just now,” he added, tnrning to the first spy, 
“ that he was in Delmonico’s ?” 

“Certainly, and I maintain what I said is 
true,” returned the party addressed. 

“ How was he dressed?” asked the chief of 
police, addressing the second spy. 

“ He was dressed in military costume, and any 
one would take him fora member of the 7th 
regiment.” 

“It is very certain one of you has deceived 
me—woe be to him who has done so.” 

“Does that man pretend to have seen the cap- 
tain?” said the new-comer, regarding the first 
spy with a look of supreme disdain. 

“ Yes, and I affirm it again,” replied the latter, 
“and I tell you, Boston Jem, that you lie in 
your teeth, if you maintain the contrary.” 

Boston Jem, as he was called, strode up to the 
first spy, who went by the euphonious name of 
Redneck. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


“Do you dare to maintain,” said the former, 
with an angry tone and gesticulation, ‘‘ that 
you saw Captain Rodolph anywhere else except- 
ing in the bar-room of the St. Nicholas Hotel ?”’ 

“ Yes, I contend that I saw him in Delmonico’s, 
and that he was disguised as a countryman.” 

“And I maintain that I saw him in the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, disguised as a soldier.” 

The mayor and chief of police were silent 
and embarrassed in the face of these statements, 
so diametrically opposed to each other, and yet 
maintained with so much energy. 

“What o’clock was it when you saw him ?” 
asked the chief of police, addressing Redneck. 

“Tt was exactly nine o’clock by the City Hall 
clock, when he entered Delmonico’s,” replied 
the man. 

“ Why, it was exactly nine o’clock by the time- 
piece in the St. Nicholas Hotel bar-room, when 
I spoke to him there,” said Boston Jem. 

“ How in the name of all that is wonderful, 
could he be in two places atthe same hour dress- 
ed entirely different ?” said the chief of police, 
“ One of you has evidently deceived me.” 

“T will take an oath that what I say is the 
truth,” said Redneck. 

“ I swear that I do not lie about the matter,” 
said Boston Jem. 

“Mr. Clair,” said the first spy, “I know 
Captain Rodolph perfectly well. I was a mem- 
ber of his band for six months,” said Redneck. 

“And I was with him for more than a year,” 
said Boston Jem. 

“T spoke to him with my own lips.” 

“I saw him with my own eyes. Let the chief 
of police accompany me to the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, and I will engage to deliver Captain Ro- 
dolph into his hands.”” 

“If Mr. Clair will give orders for some one to 
accompany me, and if he does not find Captain 
Rodolph at Delmonico’s, I am perfectly willing 
to be sent to the State Prison for life.” 

At that moment, a knock was heard at the 
door. 

“Ah, here is Lester—we shall tow know the 
truth,” said the chief of police. And he ran to 
the door and opened it, admitting the third «py, 
who, although better dressed than the two others, 
did not appear to be much better off in a moral 
point of view. The chief took him by the arm, 
and drew him into the middle of the chamber 
with an energy which revealed the perplexity 
into which he was planged 

“ Have sou seen Captain Rodolph?”’ he ask- 
ed, in an abrupt tone of voice 

“T have,” replied Lester 

“At what o'clock?” 

“Just as the clock was striking nine—that is 
to say, about ten minutes ago.” 

“ Good!” said the chief, with a deep breath of 





“Ah, you know me, then!” said the chief 
Magistrate 
“Who is there that does not know the mayor 


satisfaction, “ and where did vou see him *” 
“ [saw him enter a house in the Bowery *” 
“In the Bowery!" cried Mr. Clair ; he, the 





mayor, and the other two spies regarding Lester 
with an air of perfect stupefaction 


“Yes, sir,” replied Lester, quietly, “1 saw 
him enter No. 211 Bowery, exactly as the clock 


struck nine.” 

“ Impossible!" said the chief. 

“T assure you, sir, I tell the truth; he was 
dressed in black, and wore a gray cloak.” 

“ Impossible !"’ cried the mayor 


“T know the captain as well as I do my own 
brother,” said Lester, with an air of confidence 
“Not only did I see him, but I spoke to him, 
and he ordered me to keep an eye on the chief 
of police.” 


“If 1 arrest every one in New York to-night,” 
said the chief of police, stamping with his toot 
on the floor—“ I am determined that I will have 
this man.” 

And he immediately ordered three separate 
squads of policemen to go to all the places where 
it was stated that Rodolph had been seen; be 
himself accompanying one of the parties. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE SHADOW ON THE FLOOR, 


WE must now conduct our readers to the in- 
terior of a handsome dwelling situated in Bond 
Street, in the city of New York. The time is 
about an hour after the events related in the last 
chapter. The interior of the house is hand- 
somely furnished, and reveals that the tenant is 
in easy circumstances. This house is the resi- 
dence of Mr. Clair, chief of police. 

In the front parlor of this dwelling at the 
house we refer to, a bright wood fire was burning 
onthe hearth; a thousand sparks from the dry 
logs leaping up the broad chimney with a ciack- 
ling sound, which on a chilly, blastering March 
night, makes most excellent music. Seated ata 
table placed in the middle of the room were two 
young girls, both of them so beautiful, so prace- 
ful and so exquisitely formed, that it would 
have puzzled the greatest connoisseur in female 
beauty to decide between them. And yet they 
were essentially different. 

The one seated nearest the fire was a brunette. 
Her magnificent hair, black as a raven's wing, 
and extremely thick and abundant, was twisted 
carelessly around her beautifully shaped head, 
and fell in voluptuous negligence on her alabas- 
ter shoulders. Her large black eyes had that 
dreamy expression given to them by the long 
eyelashes and beautifully pencilled eyebrow. 
Her complexion was clear, and the hue of per- 
fect health tinged her cheek. She was rather 
tall in stature, but her form was faultless; the 
tight-fitting dress she wore set off the admirable 
contour of her figure to the greatest advantage. 
Her features were of Grecian regularity, and 
every time she smiled, she revealed two rows of 
pearly teeth, as white and regular as if they had 
been cut out from ivory. If any fault could be 
found, it would be in the extreme smallness of 
her hands and feet. 

This young lady was El 
the chief of police, and 
year of her age. 

Her companion was about a year younger 
than herself, and was just as fair as the other 
was dark. Her hair was a sunny auburn, her 
eyes a heavenly blue, her complexion as fair asa 
lily, and her figure as graceful as that any seulp- 
tor could fashion. Her name was Ada Meredith, 
and she was Miss Clair’s bosom friend. At the 
time we introduce them to the reader, they were 
both employed in fancy work; at the same 
time being engaged in fid | conversation. 

“T must confess, dear Nelly,” said Ada in 
reply to some remark made by her friend, “ that 
Ido not exactly understand your objection to 
Mr. Mordent. You must agree that he is hand- 
some ?” 

“O, yes, he is handsome enough,” replied 
Ellen. 

“ He is polite, agreeable, and his manners are 
good ?”” 

“That is true—but still there is something 
about him I do not like. I have a decided anti- 
pathy to him.” 

“How strange—but perhaps, darling, your 
affections are already engaged ?” 

“No, L assure you such is not the case. I 
have not yet seen the man I would like to marry.” 
“Mr. Mordent has never proposed to you ¢” 

“Never, but his attentions cannot be mistaken. 
He visits here as you are aware, almost every 
evening, and pays me a thousand little attentions 
which speak more than words. I wish, dear 
Ada, since you are such an admirer of him, that 


you would set your cap for him, as the saying 
: 


Clair, daughter of 
in the eighteenth 





“What chance should I stand against you, 
Nelly? Besides, I know nothing at all about 
him. By-the-by, your father seems to like him 
very mach.” 

“ Yes, and it gives me a good deal of uneasi- 
ness. I am so afraid father will ask me to marry 
him. If I tell him I do not love Mr. Mordent, 
he will require some reason, and upon my word, 
I do not know what to say.” é 

“O, never fear, your father, I am sure, will 
never force you.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Clair. He appeared fatiowed 
and careworn, and threw himself into his easy- 
chair, without uttering a word. Ellen rose trom 
her seat, and approaching her father kissed him 

“ You appear to be very tired to-night, father,” 
said she. 

“Yes, my child, I am very mach fatiyued 
both in body and mind.” 

“Your duties are too arduous—why do you 
NOt resign your appointment '’’ ‘ , 

“You don’t understand this matter, Nelly 
My honor forbids me to resign at the present 
time.” 
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“Why, father, you promised me that vou 
would resign as soon as this Captain Rodolph 
Was captared."’ 

“ So I will.’ 

“Bat I thought you were certain that he 
would be arrested to-night '” 

“Sol expected, for 1 had received the most 
positive information as w his whereabouts and 


three of his band promised w place him in my 
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hy, father, you promised me that you 
resign as soon as this Captain Rodolph 
ptured.”” 
I will.” 
it I thought you were certain that he 











»€ arrested to-night ?” 
I expected, for I had received the most 
information as to his whereabouts, and 
f his band promised to place him in my 
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hands—but I have failed. But we will dismiss 
the subject, for I have been made the victim of 
so much mysticism to-night, that I cannot bear 
to think about it. By-the-by, Miss Meredith,” 
added Mr. Clair, addressing Ellen’s companion, 
“have you heard anything lately, of your friend, 
Mr. Percival ?” 

“ Nothing directly,” replied Ada. “ Dr. Bur- 
ton informed me the other day, that he is still in 
the western prairies ; and he has no idea when he 
will return. You know he is so eccentric in his 
movements, that he can never be counted on.” 

“T wish to heavens he was here, I should like 
to have his counsel and advice. He possesses 
such a clear head, that he would be of the greatest 
use to me just now.” 

Mr. Clair grew silent and thoughtful. Ellen 
presented him with a cigar and a light, and 
under the influence of the sedative weed, the 
anxious expression of his face vanished, and he 
became entirely himself again. 

“Dear father,” said Ellen, after the pause in 
the conversation had lasted some minutes, “I 
want you to satisfy my curiosity on one point— 
and that is, what kind of a looking man is this 
Captain Rodolph ?” 

“T see he is a hero in your eyes,” replied Mr. 
Clair, laughing. “ Well, my child, he is quite 
handsome, and strange to say, bears quite a re- 
semblance to Mr. Mordent. His features are 
regular, he is tall in stature, and wears a heavy 
black beard.” 

“ How is he generally dressed ?” 

“Well, he assumes a great number of dis- 
guises—but his ordinary dress is black, and in 
winter he wears a gray-colored cloak. But there 
are other mysteries about him, which for the life 
of me, I cannot understand, and one of them, 
strange as it may sound in your ears is, that he 
appears to possess the power of ubiquity.” 

“ You are jesting, father.” 

“Of course, I know it is impossible, and yet 
I have received the strongest evidence that such 
is the fact this very night. It has been reported 
to me by numerous witnesses, that he was seen 
at nine o’clock in three different places, and in 
different dresses.” 

“ Of course, there is some mistake about it?” 

“I suppose so—but I assure you, Nelly, I 
am utterly at a loss to explain it.” 

A servant now entered the room, and inform- 
ed Miss Meredith that her father’s coachman had 
come to see her home. Hastily putting on her 
things, and bidding her friend an affectionate 
good-night, Ada left the house. 

“Come, my child,” said Mr. Clair, rising 
from his chair, “it is time we were in bed,” and 
kissing his daughter, he was about to leave the 
room, when a sudden idea appeared to strike 
him. 

“Nelly,” said he, with a meaning smile, “ has 
Mr. Mordent been here to-night ?”’ 

“No, father, not to-night.” 

“| have something particular to say to you 
concerning him—but I will defer it until to- 
morrow.” 

They then retired to their respective chambers. 

When Ellen Clair entered her bed-room she 
threw herself on a chair, and began to reflect on 
her father’s last words. She felt certain that it 
had reference to an offer of marriage from Mr. 
Mordent; she then interrogated her own feel- 
ings with respect to her suitor, and found that 
from some cause which she could not account 
for herself, she positively disliked him, and deter- 
mined that she would be firm to her father. She 
then commenced her toilet for the night, first ot 
all letting down her abundant hair, and going to 
the glass she began to brush it. While she was 
thus occupied, she gave aslight start, for reflected 
in the mirror she saw the shadow of a man's 
hand on the floor! Ellen Clair was a brave girl, 
and recovered herself in an instant, and went on 
brushing her hair as if she had seen nothing. 
It is true her heart beat faster than usual, but 
she revealed by no outward sign her knowledge 
of any one being in the room. She calmly and 
deliberately began to examine by the aid of her 
looking glass, the position of the intruder. She 
soon found that he was concealed under an old- 
fashioned bureau. All this time she went calmly 
on, adjusting her hair, and when she had finished 
this part of her toilet, she moved about the cham- 
ber with as much ease as if she had been alone. 
During allthis time she was revolving in her own 
mind, the best course fur her to pursue. She 
had locked her door on entering, and she knew 
that if she were to attempt suddenly to escape, 
before she could unlock the door, the robber 
would be able to stop her progress. While she 
was thus debating, she walked cautiously round 
the bureau, and on the other side of it, she saw 
protruding a portion of a gray cloak! 

“Tris Captain Rodolph!” she murmured to 
herself, and then she sat down for the purpose of 
collecting her thoughts. 





[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





AN ANGRY ABBE. 


A Lyons letter has the following :—* The 
Abbe Combalot, who is preaching the Lent ser- 
mons at the church of St. Polyearp in that city, 
used such violent language in two of his recent 
sermons that the population of the Croix Rousse 
had formed the project of an offensive manifesta- 
tion towards him, if he again introduced politics 
into the pulpit. ‘The reverend preacher is repre- 
sented to have said that he regarded all persons 
as impious and excommunicated who questioned 
the temporal power of the pope. He added, ‘ that 
he was prepared to meet whatever sufferings 
might be imflicted on him, and would embrace the 

olice ofticer who might be sent to arrest him.’ 
3ut the fiery ecclesiastic has not been raised to 
the dignity of a martyr. At his last sermon, the 
charch was, it is true, numerously attended by 
sergens-de-ville, but the abbe, either because he 
had heard of the intended manifestation or from 
some other motive, refrained from all political 
aliusions.” 





GETTING RICH SLOWLY. 


If men were content to grow rich somewhat 
more slowly, they would grow rich much more 





would be far less liable to lose it. Excessive 
profits always involve the liability of great risks, 
as in a lottery, in which there are high prizes, 
there must be a great proportion of blanks. 











surely. It they would use their capital within 
reasonable limits, and transact with it only so 
much business as it could fairly control, they | 
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AN HOUR IN AN OLD WELL. 


BY C. C. FBNTON, M. D. 
“Nan, Nan!” shouted a group of irreverent 
youngsters, “‘ where in the world are you going ?” 

I deigned no reply. 

“I say, Nannie,” said Rodney Grafton, my 
father’s guest, advancing toward me, eye-glass in 
hand, “I say, what wild-goose chase are you 
upon now *” 

Now he must have known how cordially I 
hated both him and his eye-glass. 

“ Going to find somebody worth talking to,” 
was my saucy reply. 

“ Bless me, what a curious creature !”’ 
he eyed me in a quizzical manner. 

The fact was I had donned a plain brown 
gingham dress, and bonnet of the same, and 
armed myself with an umbrella and a small bas- 
ket of eatables. I was going in search of ad- 
ventures, and not a soul except my mother knew 
anything about it. I was, to confess the truth, 
tired of the humdrum life of a fine lady in the 
country, and was anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance, in some way, of our rustic neighbors. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Rodney, “I’ve got an idea. 
“You're going, like Maud Muller, to captivate 
some judge. Poor fellow, I pity him!” 

“Try again,” I replied, with scornful 
inditference. 

“ Well, then, you’re going to ensnare the heart 
of some farmer, making hay in his shirt sleeves.” 

“Perhaps. I do verily believe such a one 
would have ten times more talent than some peo- 
ple [know. Wherever I may—” 

“O, L have him, I have him, interrupted Rod- 
ney. ‘A great tall, gawky fellow, red hair, blue 
eyes and long arms, who will sit down to dinner 
in his shirt sleeves, and say ‘ Yes, sir,’ and ‘ No, 
sir,’ to me.” 

I turned away in contemptuoys silence. 

« By the way, Nannie, I believe I'll go too.’’ 

“ Better wait till you’re invited, sir,” was my 
answer, and away I went. 

Rodney laughed, and walked back to the 
house. I went slowly down a long lane, gained 
the turnpike, and turned my face towards the 
next town. Rodney’s words haunted me in 
spite of myself, but I dismissed the matter, by 
determining, if I had an opportunity, to convince 
him that I was not afraid of his ridicule. 

The summer day crept on, and the sun grew 
warm. I raised my umbrella and went steadily 
onward. A host of admiring or wondering faces 
graced nearly every window, but I, who had 
stood the battery of so many eyes, was not seri- 
ously troubled, and kept on in the even tenor of 
my way. 

By-and-by the bells from the distant town rang 
out the hour of twelve, and I sat down like my 
country neighbors to an early repast. I had won 
by my long walk an excellent appetite, and rel- 
ished the simple food I had brought with me far 
more than the elegant dishes usually presented 
at our late dinner. 

Bat I was thirsty, and therefore looked about 
me to see how I might best obtain the draught 
of cool water which I coveted. A well with an 
old-fashioned sweep stood upon the roadside, sug- 
gesting pleasant ideas of the cool stream which 
flowed down deep beneath. But how was I to 
reach it? I couldn’t get down there, and I 
didn’t exactly know how to manage the sweep, 
for though highly romantic, it was rather an 
awkward thing for a lady to manage, who had 
never in all her life, handled anything more 
formidable than a crochet needle. 

I looked around for help, and then coming up 
the road, I saw the very person whom Rodney 
had pictured. As he came nearer, however, the 
likeness was not so great. True, he was tall 
and slight, but he had a graceful and elastic gait. 
Then again his hair and eyes were very dark, 
and his complexion was more like an Italian’s 
than an American’s. 

As he dropped the bucket into the well, I 
could not help*oticing the delicate stitching of 
the cuffs, hidden by no coat. There indeed was 
my hero of the shirt sleeves. The bucket was 
raised, and there was another dilemma. I had 
nothing to drink from unless I raised the bucket 
to my lips, and that would have been rather 


And 


awkward. We looked at each other and 
smiled. 
“T have it,” said my companion, and he 


stepped aside, plucked a huge plantain leaf, filled 
it with water, and presented itto me with a grace 
which would have been the envy of half my 
high-born friends. There was nothing left to do 
but to thank the stranger and resume my walk. 
But still we both lingered, until a sudden embar- 
rassment scized us. In great hurry I gathered 
up my basket and umbrella and went hastily for- 
ward. But tramp, tramp! I heard behind me 
the peculiar, swinging step of my new friend, as 
he too went on his way. 

“Madam!” I turned about. “ Permit me 
to restore your umbrella, which you just now 
dropped.” 

I had been unconscious of my loss, but I re- 
ceived the article smilingly. How it happened I 
cannot say, but our conversation, diverging from 
umbrellas, included within its spacious range 
nearly every subject of which Thad any know- 
ledge. My companion quoted French authors, 
and talked Latin with a volubility which left me 
nearly breathless. 

“Bless me,” I exclaimed to myself, “what a 
learned rustic!” And I compared the hero of 
that insolent pictare which Rodney had drawn to 
my shirt-sleeved hero. 

All this time we had heen walking on and on. 
Suddenly my companion paused. 

“TI hope you are near the place of your desti- 
nation, for if I mistake not your umbrella will 
soon come in use.” 

I looked about me and laughed. A tiny black 
cloud far down in the bright west was all that my 
inexperienced eyes could discover. And surely 
there was nothing very formidable about that. 
My companion shrugged his shoulders, and spoke 
earnestly. 

“It will come nevertheless. Take my advice 





and go back.” 


How did he know I was going back? I 
| looked the question. 
| “Pardon me, but it was plain enough that 
| you had come from home merely for a walk. 
| The rustic damsels of my acquaintance are too 
busy at this season of the year to call upon their 
neighbors, and you I think have none to call 
upon. Iam afraid, after all, that you will have 
to hurry to avoid the shower.” 

I showed my appreciation of his guessing 
faculties, by immediately bidding him a graceful 
adieu, and turning down a cross road, which I 
well knew led still farther from home. I never 
yet did like people who were so fond of giving 
advice. That was one of Rodney Grafton’s 


was, too. 

On I went, musing over my late romantic ad- 
venture, and hardly noticing the road I was tra- 
versing. A drop of rain upon my face disturbed 
my thoughts. Lo, the tiny cloud was swollen to 
an enormous size, and was nearly above my head. 
Its livid hue, frightful in contrast with the white 
sky beyond, betokened that a tornado slumbered 
beneath. I recollected wtth a thrill of regret 
the warning of my unknown friend, but it was 
useless to turn back now. It was far better, I 
thought, to keep on, and take the next road, 
which branched off from the main one upon 
which I was now. 

The drops came thicker and faster. I raised 
my umbrella, and kept steadily onward, hoping 
if the worst came to the worst, to find some 
shelter near at hand. But as far as I could see 
ahead, there was no sign of habitation, nor even 
when I had turned the curve of the road, was 
there a solitary house to be seen. The bright 
sky was now completely hidden, and a strange 
gioom settled down over the land. That awful 
silence, which precedes a sudden storm fell upon 
all around me. Not a twig or leaf moved in the 
lazy atmosphere. 

I was brave enough for ordinary purposes, but 
this terrible pause of the elements filled me with 
a strange dread. Iran hastily forward, just as 
the wind and rain came in all their fury. The 
former blew me completely across the narrow 
street, the latter penetrated my flimsy umbrella 
at the first onset. 

The gloom became more profound, the rain 
biinded me as I stumbled forward, striving to 
keep the right path, and an awful clap of thun- 
der immediately overhead made me cower and 
cringe. I struggled on for a while, until bewil- 
dered I sank down by the roadside and strove to 
peer through the darkness. A flash of lightning 
lighted up the landscape and revealed to me the 
road I sought. I took courage, gathered myself 
up, and went onward. Rocks and stones ob- 
structed my path, trees grew in the very centre 
of the road. I perceived that I had made some 
mistake, paused a moment then turned aside, lost 
my footing and fell down, down, struck against 
something hard and relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

At last I began to dream the strangest things. 
I was in the old boat at home, gliding down the 
familiar river all the long, warm, summer day. 
I heard the cool splashings of the water, and 
saw the leaves of the dog lily waving upon the 
surface. Suddenly an iceberg floated down from 
the northern seas, and came sailing grandly to- 
ward my little bark. I strove to escape from it, 
but could not. Nearer and nearer it came, and 
I experienced the old sensation of falling down 
unmeasured depths. 

The chilling rain falling upon my face awoke 
me. I raised my hands, and encountered cold, 
slimy stones upon all sides. Far, far above me, 
Isaw a round gleam of light, shining like a 
great star. The whole truth suddenly flashed 
upon me. In my bewilderment I had fallen into 
an old, uncovered well, of which I had heard 
there were many in that vicinity. Fortunately 
the season had left it dry, and some kindly soul 
had thrown down a heap of brush which had 
partially broken my fall. Yet, whenever I at- 
tempted to rise, I experienced a sensation of 
pain, which convinced me that I had not escaped 
without injury. 

Again I heard the bell from the distant town, 
this time ringing out the hour of seven, for every 
stroke came distinctly to my ear. The possibili- 
ty of my being obliged to lie there all night filled 
me with horror. Icried aloud, but my voice 
seemed to die away ere it reached the opening of 
thecavern. Then I rested awhile, striving in the 
meantime to accustom myself to the evil of my 
position, since it was hardly possible that any 
one would discover me immediately in that wild 
place. But my philosophy was but a poor com- 
forter, and again I exerted myself to the utmost 
to be heard. In vain! The rain ceased to fall, 
the clouds cleared away, and the sun was setting 
in a flood of crimson, but not a sound beyond my 
own voice was to be heard. 

I thought of the family at home, of Rodney, 
of the young farmer. There was a gleam of 
hope connected with the latter. When search 


prominent traits, and a very disagreeable one it | 
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as yet. As long as I keep perfectly quiet, I find 
1 do very well.” 

“ See if it is possible for you to stand.” 

I raised myself painfully and by degrees to a 
standing posture, but fell back speedily. It was 
of no use. My ankle was badly sprained, and 
after having remained in such a cramped posi- 


“ You don't mean to say that you were—”" 
“Yes, Ido. 1 was the handsome and intelli- 
gent farmer. Now, Nan, you are fairly 
caugint.”” 

And so, indeed, Iwas. After all, my adven- 
ture had one good result. 


ere 





tion for so long a time, it was utterly impossible | 


to stand but fora moment. 
to Rodney. 

“Then I must go for assistance,” was his re- 
ply. “ There are others of your friends in this 
vicinity, but they have taken different routes. I 
can soon overtake some of them.” 

“Don’t go,” I pleaded. “ Think, Rodney, it 
is just like death to be shut out from the sight of 
a human face in this dreadful place.” 

“T know it, dear, itis dreadful. But how can 
Ihelp youas Tam? I want a rope and some 
other things, besides people to help me. I am 
going now for them, and I need not tell you that 
I shall hurry back. 
given my right hand rather than this should have 
happened.” 

“For good, Rodney ?” I exclaimed, ana then 
laughed, “ What do you suppose I want you to 
lose your right hand for? You are not gone, 
are you!” 

“No, dear, but I’m going. I will put wings 
to my feet, and be back very quickly, I hope. 
Now keep up your courage, Nannie. You know 
you are brave, and never was there a better 
chance to display that virtue.” 

“Sol will. You may go now, Rodney. No 
fear for me now.” i 

And away he went, with a speed which I could 
only imagine. But when he was gone a double 
night closed upon me. Darkness reigned above 
the mouth of the cavern, and darkness indescrib- 
able below. By-and-by, waiting in patient hope, 
I saw far above the peaceful stars coming out 
one by one, and upon them I kept my eyes, for 
though fear and anxiety beset me, they at least 
glowed with solemn light. The dampness chilled 
me, through and through, the cold slime from the 
rocks above fell down drop by drop, saturating 
my thin clothing. Would they never come? 
At last I heard them coming along in the still 
night, and talking low and fast. 

“Nan,” exclaimed my father, his honest face 
coming between me and the stars, “ are you there, 
child? Here we are with help, and we will soon 
have you out of that hole.” 

“T hope so,” was my answer. 

“ How deep is it?” asked Rodney, who seemed 
to be busied with a rope, and he leaned over to 
catch my reply. 

“T can’t well tell. Not very, I should judge.” 

I couldn’t for the life of me imagine how I 
was to get up, but I waited patiently. There 
seemed to be a moment’s altercation at the open- 
ing of the well. I heard my father’s imp 


I intimated as much 


O, Nannie, I would have | 


THE FIRST MARRIAGE. 


We like short courtships, and in this Adam 
acted like a sensible man. He fell asleep a 
bachelor, and awoke to find himself a married 
man. He appears to have popped the question 
almost immediately after meeging M'dile. Eve, 
| and she, without any flirtation or shyness, gave 

him a kiss and herself. Of this first kiss in this 

world, we have had, however, our thoughts, and 

sometimes in a@ poetical mood have wished we 
| were the man “ wot did it.” But the deed is 
done. ‘The chance was Adam's, and he improved 
| it. We like the notion of getting marned in a 
garden. It isin good taste. We like a private 
wedding. Adam's was private. No envious 
beaux were there; no croaking old maids; no 
chattering aunts and grumbling grandmothers. 
The birds of heaven were the minstrels, and the 
glad sky flung its light upon the scene. One 
thing about the wedding brings queer thoughts to 
us, spite of scriptural trath. Adam and his wife 
were rather young to be marricl—some two or 
three days old, according to the sagest specula- 
tions of theologians—mere babies, larger, but no 
older; without experience, without a house, 
without a pot or a kettle, nothing—but love and 
Eden !— Tudpole’s Experiences. 





Our Curious Department. | 
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Strange Fish. 

A strange specimen of the fish kind, known as the 
‘*sea-horse,”’ was caught in the Rappahannock Kiver, 
Virginia, a few weeks since. The creature is about five 
inches in length, has the body and tail of a water dragon, 
and well-formed head and neck of a horse. Fine are in 
the place of ears upon the head, also along the back, and 
underneath the belly. It is said to be the first of ite kind 
ever caught in the waters of Virginia. It was kept alive 
for three weeks, during which time it showed a fierce dis- 
position, arising itself when angered, and making @ short, 
snorting noise, somewhat similar toa horse. It has been 
placed in the hsonian | , ot Washi 
for exhibition. 


A curious Watch. 

During the reign of Catherine IT., of Russia, an ingeni- 
ous Russian peasant, named Kalubin, constructed a mu- 
sical watch tw perform a single chant. The machine was 
about the size of an egg, within which was & representa- 
tion of the tomb of the Saviour, with the Roman sentinels 
on watch. On lightly pressing a spring, the stone would 
be rolled from the tomb, the sentinels fall down, the 
angels appear, the holy women enter the sepulchre, and 
the same chant which is sung on Easter Eve be accurately 
performed. 








A truthful and cheap Barometer. 

Take a clean glass bottie and put in a small quantity 
of finely-pulverized alum. Then fill the bottle with 
spirits of wine. The alum will be perfectly dissolved by 
the alcohol, and in clear weather the liquid will be as 





“Nonsense, Rod!” and Rodney’s quiet answer. 

Then the latter looked down once more. “ I’m 
coming, Nan! Look out for me.” 

There was a hush up above, then a moving 
mass shut out all light from me. Down, down 
it came, nearer and nearer, now swinging against 
the slimy walls, now swaying fearfully above my 
head, but always approaching. I gathered my- 
self into a corner. Slowly, carefully, the sway- 
ing mass settled itself at my side. Rodney 
grasped my hand. 

“ Now, Nan, see, you are to go up in this.” 

“Up where ?” 

“Ts the child crazy ? 
sure.” 

“But I can’t go up in that. 
against the walls.”” 

“Keep your hands out and you will be safe 
enough. There, Mother Goose, now are you 
ready ?” 

Without more ado, he lifted me into the arm- 
chair, and fastened me securely to it, then gave 
the signal agreed upon above, and I began to 
ascend slowly. 

“Bless me, this isn’t so agreeable a place as it 
might be,” were his parting words. 

At last, giddy with the motion, I reached the 
top, and found myself once more breathing the 
free air, supported and surrounded by my near- 
est friends. 

“Why, Nan, you are as pale as a ghost. 
hobgoblins down there ?” asked my father. 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, you’re a brave girl, any way. Come, 
here’s the carriage. You shall be driven home 
in fifteen minutes.” 

“Has Mr. Grafton come up yet ?” 

“The young scamp, he would have his own 
way. No, they haven’t got him up, yet.” 

“Then, if you please, I will wait till he is 
safe.” 

My father laughed, but allowed me to have my 
own way. 





Why up above, to be 
Ishall be dashed 


Any 





“Tsay, Nannie,” said Rodney Grafton, a 
week after this remarkable occurrence, “I say, 
what do you think of farmers *” 





for me was made, as it would undoubtedly be 
soon, if it had not already commenced, he alone 
could give the clew to the road I had followed. 
The thought of rescue from my disagreeable and 
dangerous position, even the shadow of hope 
which I had conjured up, gave me courage and 
comfort, and again I shouted for assistance. 

The light above, upon which I had fixed my 
eyes as upon a star, was suddenly obscured, and 
a face, as if set in a round picture frame looked 
down. This sudden apparition seemed like a 
dream, rather hideous than otherwise, and mach 
as I had longed for assistance, I could not 
speak. 

“Nannie, dear Nannie, are you there ?” 

Never shall I forget the joy that possessed me 





| 
| 


when I heard those words, and realized the fact 
that friends were near at hand, andI should vet 
be saved. : 

“©, Rodney, do get me out of this horrid 
place !” I exclaimed. 

“Then you are down there? 
heard your voice. 
saved.” 

I never liked him better than I did at that 
moment. 

“ Are you much hart?” he inquired. 

“J don’t know. 


I thought I 
Yes, Nannie, you shall be 


I haven't tried to move much 





I pended operations upon my fancy work 
for half a moment. 

“O, agreat deal. You ought to have seen the 
one whose acquaintance I made on that anfortt- 
nate day. By the way, how did you know that 
day in what direction to search for me?” 

“That's a secret. But about that farmer— 
was he at all like the one whose picture I drew 
for you with such infinite skill? 
don’t you? Blue eyes, red hair, etc.” 

“Pshaw! My farmer had dark eves and hair, 
and the richest complexion. 


You recollect, 


He wasn't afraid 
of injaring it by working in the sun, and Ae didn’t 
have to use eye glasses. And besides being hand- 
some, he was so intelligent, and graceful! Why, 
I know of a great many of my friends who 
would give their eyes to have his grace of 
manner.” 

“Who particularly of the many?” asked 


| Rodney, with one of his quizzical looks 


“No matter. Then you should have heard 


him quote Latin and French authors Reaily, I 
fell quite in love with him.” 

“ Bat don't you wish you had heeded his warn- 
ing, and gone back in season, and thus avoided 
that terrible experience in the old well? I 
hadn’t taken a sea voyage not to know a@ little 
something about the weather.” 


P as the purest water. On the approach of 
rain or cloudy weather, the alum will be visible in a 
flaky, spiral cloud in the centre of the fluid, reaching 
from the bottom to the surface. This isa cheap, simple 
and beautiful barometer, and is placed withia the reach 
of all. 

A Cyclops. 

A child was recently born in Hempfield, Pa., having 
but one eye, and that situated in the centre of the fore- 
head. There was no nose, the mouth was well formed 
and where it should be, the ears were imperfectly formed 
and situated on the cheek bone. The rest of the body 
was well formed 


Oda, 

The Rome (Ga.) Courier speaks of # negro woman of 
that place, who was formerly very black, but is now of « 
tawny white color. The change oceurred gradually in 
this way—smail white spots appeared, and these enlarged 
until they ran into each other and spread over her entire 
body. 

Arsenic in Coal. 

Dr. Angus Smith found this metal in thirteen out of 
fifteen specimens of Laucashire coal which he examined— 
a fact which has « very distinct bearing on our sanitary 
knowledge, as we must now add arsenic to the number of 
impurt in the pb of our large towns. 





“Old Folks.” 

A worthy old couple, living at Beaugency, France, have 
just celebrated the seventy-second anniversary of their 
wedding. The husband is ninety-seven years of age, and 
his wife is ninety-one; both are in full possession of their 
facuities, and are in good heaith and spirits. 








THE WELCOME GUEST, 


This is the title of a large @nd brilliant family paper 
which bas just entered upun its third volume. It is in- 
tended, as it# name indicates, for the Homes Cincis, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming Just such a jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth sise, it affords » vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printedin that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Form. presenting 
in each number thirty-two large columas of and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This jourvai is full to the brim each week of Bnely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of em)- 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic geme, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming s moet captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of its sue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 

everywhere, north, south, east and west It is entirely 
neutral in polities. and ai) sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make iteeif es Weicoms Grerr to each 
nd nil, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages which 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one = iu al) respecte it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from original plane. intended to 
introduce to the pubic @ corpse of Sew aw BarLiiaw? 
Warrens, and it wil: follow the ead of no other journs| 
that. published It presents a chaste and elegant head 
ing. and i*# printed upon heavy fine white paper ones 
rich. clear fout of type, cast expressly for it| Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
charming visitor for any family im the land In the ed- 
itorial conduct of the paper, a corpse of ady contributors 
are orgsussed, af Well as several sterling writers ef the 
other set, and it is promised that no week), jowrna! in 
the world shall exeqi it in pleasing variety, snd the uni 
Verte! interest of ench successive ence 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newepa per aetab 
lishments in the United States. the subscriber possesses 
Unilin ited facilities which ensure the completenens and 
etcciicace of this mammoth weekly journa: 

TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Que COUR os ccsivcesecnccs veces . 








20 
Two cesceteees am 
Sux Aceecewens #06 


TWEAy 8 SUeecRIBERs (and One to getter up of club) iw 
Sen Pas SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 
= 6 or ovn Usiow and Tas Wascoms Grart wit). 
be sent together for 62 « year 


M. =. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprieton, 





Zi, Winter Street, Boston Mase. 
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[ Written for The Piag of our Union.) 
PATIENCE. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


The sun wooes long with amorous glances, 
With pretty arts, conceits and fancies; 
Sometimes a feint of sorrow making, 

He weeps as though his heart was breaking, 
Brill smiling slily all the while, 

To see how well his arts beguile. 


The waking-earth coyly advances, 

Till quickened by bis ardent glances, 
Shouts out, her dainty banners fioging— 
The smouldering fire to flame is springing! 
Then veils in green ber faded tresses, 

And springs to meet his warm caresses. 


So be thou patient—love’s warm rain 

Shall germinate thy hidden grain; 

Nor leaf, nor bud, nor fragrant flower, 

Spring to perfection in an hour. 

rs bravely, with this sweet fore-knowing, 
The right, though cramped, is surely growing. 


Then patient work until the ending, 

Thy heart’s warm rain and sunshine blending ; 
O, faint not now, the dawn is breaking! 

The world’s slow pulse ts just awaking! 
Beneath the ice the stream is flowing : 
Courage, and wait the tardy growing! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE RECONCILIATION, 


eee 
BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


A sort little sigh floated from Angie Mitch- 
ell’s red lips, and died on the golden summer 
air. So faint was the sound that few in a thou- 
sand would have noticed it, but one of that few 
was Genevieve Leslie, and her brilliant, dark 
eyes were raised quickly from her book and turn- 
ed swiftly to the unconscious face of her young 
cousin. An instant they rested there, and then 
over the pale, proud countenance of their owner 
crept a slow, half sad, half satirical smile. Sev- 
eral moments passed before it died away, and 
then Miss Leslie rose and glided across the room 
to her pretty companion’s side. 

“Tt is a beautiful world, isn’t it, child ?’”’ she 
said, pushing back the young girl’s drooping 
hair. “All poetry and rose-gardens ?” 

Angie caught her breath with surprise, and a 
crimson blush flashed into her quickly upraised 
face. Anexclamation sprang to her lips, but 
seemed arrested as she gazed searchingly into 
her cousin’s eyes, the grave expression of which 
was strangely at variance with the mocking 
smile upon her lips. 

“And so you are in love, little Angie ?” 
Genevieve said, at last. “ Wont you tell me 
about it?” 

Angie unconsciously shrank from the caress- 
ing hand. Her cousin’s tone, sweet and musical 
as it was, had a bitter vein of something antag- 
onistic to sympathy running through it, which 
she unconsciously recognized and unknowingly 
rebelled against. 

“ What do you mean, Genevieve?” she said, 
asking the question for want of something better 
to say. 

Genevieve laughed. 

“ Have I spoiled your humor by too suddenly 
rousing you from your pretty dream, child?” 
she said. “ Well, I am sorry, and you must re- 
turn good for evil, by amicably gratifying my 
curiosity. Come, tell me who has stolen your 
heart away.” 

Angie moved restlessly upon the low, broad 
window-seat, where she was sitting, and half- 
turning her face away, said in a low voice : 

“wish you would not tease me, Genevieve.” 

“Tam not teasing you, Angie. Look up and 
see how grave I am ?” 

Angie glanced up through the gathering 
gloom at her companion’s face. Grave it was, 
and handsome as ever, but still it repelled her 
with its clear, cold eyes, and proud lips. She 
turned her head again, without speaking. 

Again Genevieve laughed. 

“ Well, keep your secret, if you will and can,” 
she said, half guily. ‘Ido not wish to force it 
from you. I asked for your confidence only be- 
cause I thought you would like my sympathy. 
There, go on with your fancies. I will not 
trouble you again.” 

As she spoke she sank back into the luxurious 
seat of an easy-chair, and dropped her face care- 
lessly upon her hand. 

“Sympathy!” Angie whispered, to herself, 
looking askant at the marble-like profile—‘* Sym- 
pathy!” 

A slightly derisive smile curved her pretty 
mouth. How very absurd the idea seemed! 
that of her cousin understanding in the slightest 
degree her pretty little dreams and hopes— 
dreams of the present, hopes of the future. What 
would Genevieve say if she told her that she had 
been smiling over half a dozen remembered words 
fur the last half hour ? and how would she look 
if she knew that her happy heart’s heavy throb- 
bings were in token of the single glance which 
accompanied Walter Manning’s last “ good- 

night.” 

“ She would think me so foolish,” said Angie, 
to herself, with another unconscious little sigh. 
“And yet how happy lam! I wonder if she 
would like Walter? No; for she never likes 
anybody. She is like ice—like a beautiful Jiving 
statue. How can she live so, without love? 
Is she ever unhappy, | wonder? Let me think 
what she would do if I were to go and kneel 
down by her, and put my arms about her while I 
kissed her? O,1 know! she would raise her 

* great, calm eyes, and then that slow, quiet smile 
by which she never seems any happier, would 
pass over her face, and she would say: ‘ child !’ 
with the slightest and calmest expression of sur- 
prise ; then seem to congeal again, more ice-like 
than ever. Heigho; she is so strange?” and 
Angie went back to her pleasanter thoughts. 

The deepening darkness soon veiled the faces 
of the cousins from each other—hiding Angie's 
smiles and blushes, covering Genevieve’s pallor 
and sadness. More surely than the twilight 
concealed their featares had circumstances hidden 
their true natures from each other, and through 
their misconception of the other’s heart they sat 

apart, one alone in her happiness, one desolated 


inher sorrow. Gradually, while the gloom thick- 
ened, Genevieve Leslie passed into a train of 
thought which separated her from the present as 
the falling of atrance might have done. She 
was unconscious of the dim room, of the presence 
of her cousin, of all the circumstances of the 
fleeting moments, and might well have been 
grateful for the darkness which shrouded the 
gleaming of her dark eyes, and the pale expres- 
sion of her lips. 

Sud¢ nly, and with painfal distinctness to her, 
came the sound of footsteps upon the gravelled 
walks of the garden. Firm, yet light and spring- 
ing steps they were, and raising her head in a 
quick, startled way, Genevieve Leslie listened. 
On they came, upon the steps, across the piazza, 
through the hall, and stopped at the parlor door. 
And as if they had trodden out its beatings, her 
heart stopped, too. 

“Angie !” 

At sound of the voice which uttered the name, 
her face blanched deadly white in the darkness, 
and sitting upright, each hand grasping an arm 
of her chair, she listened without seeming to 
breathe. 

“Ts it you, Walter?” 

Angie’s question was like the eager cry of a 
delighted child, and the glittering eyes in the 
silent corner saw her light figure spring up, and 
stand against the square of dim light which the 
uncurtained partof the window made. The next 
moment another figure glided to its side, and for 
an instant the two forms made one. 

“T was afraid you were not coming, Walter.” 

“Are you along, dear?” 

Again the power of that mellow voice swept 
over the heart of the pale listener, raising a 
storm of soundless music. 

“Alone? No—my cousin is with me. 
Genevieve ?” 

There was no response. 

“She has gone,” and there was a tone of 
something not very far from relief in Angie’s 
voice. 

“ Of whom are you speaking ?” 

“ Of a daughter of my mother’s brother, who 
is here on a visit,” the young girl answered. 
“ She came yesterday from New York, and is so 
handsome that I am afraid you will fall in love 
with her when you see her, Walter.” 

“No, I shall not do that,” was the quiet reply. 

“How do you know? Why are you so posi- 
tive, most confident sir ?” 

The watching eyes in the corner saw the ner- 
vous movement of a little hand against the light. 

“ Because, if I am everin love again, it will be 
with you, little one !” 

There was no light answer in return. A 
silence followed, and when Angie spoke again, 
her voice had a new tone. 

“Then you have been in love, Walter?” 

“Yes, Angie—a long time ago.” 

“Did she die—the lady ?” 

The voice which asked the question was no- 
ticeably unsteady. 

“No. Itisa long story, and I will tell it to 
you if you wish. Sit down here where I can 
put my arm about you, while I talk.” 

“No, I will sit here.” 

The watching eyes in the corner saw the slight 
figure bow and shrink back away from the back- 
ground of dim light, and the dusky lips of their 
owner silently pronounced the words, ‘“ Poor 
child!” 

“Tt was five years ago, Angie, when I saw her 
first, and she was the most beautiful woman I 
have ever seen. Not delicate and fair, like you, 
child, but dark and proud-looking, with great, 
soft, black eyes and rich chestnut hair, which 
sometimes looked like golden silk. Why she 
was not as good as she was beautiful has always 
been a mystery to me. It comes back to me to- 
night most strangely, the memory of her face, 
and thoughts of her kisses and embraces. O, 
the dream was sweet, sweet!” 

Against the faint light the watching eyes, 
strangely bright, saw a bowed head and a down- 
cast face hidden in clasped hands. 

“Twas poor, then, Angie,” the deep, rich 
voice commenced again, after a death-like pause, 
“very poor, having neither fame nor friends in 
New York. But it did not matter to her, she 
told me again and again, with caresses. She 
had wealth enough for both. Our love was kept 
a secret, and while we passed each other as cas- 
ual acquaintances when in the presence of others, 
midnight often found us alone in the fine, old 
garden of her home, with twining arms and 
happy hearts. All the long summer we were 
happy in each other, but when the autumn came, 
and the elm leaves covered the ground of our 
haunts with their scarlet fall, I observed a change 
in her. She suddenly grew pale and careworn, 
and so habitually absent-minded as to surprise 
andannoy me. In vain I questioned her as to 
her altered manner; she would only reply 
vaguely, or tremble and be silent. But Idiscov- 
ered the secret of her distress at last. One eve- 
ning when passing her father’s grounds I paused, 
through sheer force of habit, at a little wicket 
gate in the hedge, where we had stood together 

many a night. The moon was not up, but the 
heavens were studded with stars, and by their 
light I saw two figures standing in one of the 
garden paths, with their arms about each other. 
My heart filled with a sudden, half-realized fear, 
hone painfully, and standing silent in the shadow 
of the thick, green hedge, I involuntarily held 
my breath to listen to the words which their low 
voices uttered. Gradually I distinguished the 
persons to be a young man, and a tail, graceful 
woman, and soon I perceived that the former was 
talking tluently and earnestly, and at last I heard 
him say, ‘Promise me—I ask it in memory of 
the love of past years.’ At these words I heard 
a low, sobbing reply, and then as his companion 





turned her upraised face tow 





is me, I saw that 





a 


it was my betrothed wife, standing in that pas- 
sionate embrace, and caressing bim as she had 
caressed me, twenty-four bours before. 

“* False!’ 

“The one, bitter word escaped my lips, as I 
turned away. I returned to the city, and through 
the long hours of that dreadful night I sat alone 
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in my dark chamber, 


riving to bear my sorrow 
bravely. When the 





morning light broke over 
my haggard face, 1 had decided upon my course, 














] | 
| and writing a brief note of farewell to the false | 


| woman I had so dearly loved, I left the city and 
| firmly turned my face towards the destination of 





my new and distasteful fortunes in the West. | 
With my young love I lost my fanciful dreams, | 


| 
| and in the practical profession I selected and de- 
terminedly followed, I found the wealth and po- 
sition I probably should never have otherwise 
obtained. Hundreds envy me my fame and 
fortune ; I am counted a successful and happy 
man. O, how little they know of the circum- 
stances which made me what I am !” 

At the concluding words, a little, soft hand 
stole forward across the faintly bright panes, and 
was laid gently upon the shoulder of the tall, 
fine figure outlined against them. 

“Dear Angie! Do you know that the very 
touch of your little hand cemforts me? Your 
sweet sympathy and gentle kindness almost lead 
me back to my old faith in woman, sometimes.” 

Angie’s voice was musical and clear as a bird’s 
as sho spoke. 

“And that sympathy you are always sure of, 
while you care to have it, Walter,” she said. 
“Be to me what”’—she paused—“ be the kind 
friend you have always been, and I will be your 
sister, and true friend forever.” 

No human being saw the pale sadness of the 
sweet, young face upon which fell an answering 
kiss, and but one suspected it, and yearned to- 
wards the owner. An hour afterwards, as Wal- 
ter Manning walked slowly down the garden 
path to the road, a light touch fell upon his 
arm. 

“ Walter!” 

“Good Heavens! Genevieve!” 

“Listen to mea moment. Do you believe in 
fate, Walter ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt has led us into the same path once more, 
and that is all which is needed to show us each 
other’s hearts. Look steadily into my face a mo- 
ment, and see if you believe me guilty.” 

For a moment, by the white light of the rising 
moon, Walter Manning gazed steadily into the 
clear, beautiful eyes upraised to his, then with 
passionate earnestness he exclaimed : 

“O, Genevieve, tell me how I have deceived 
myself ?” ‘ 

“Simply through your want of faith. It was 
my brother whom you saw with me in the gar- 
den, Walter; my poor, dissipated brother, who 
stood in hourly danger of being arrested for 
forgery and prayed me to save him by strata- 
gem. In that time of trouble I was his only 
friend.” 

For a little time the bewildered man bent his 
searching gaze on the noble, marble-like face 
gleaming in the moonlight. Then he put out his 
hand. 

“Forgive me,” he said, in tones gentle and 
sad as those of a penitent child. 

Overlooking the hand, she reached her arm up 
to his shoulder. 

“Freely, dear Walter. Iamso happy! But 
for these five, long years of pain and desolate 
sorrow, we had never known the bliss of this 
RECONCILIATION.” 








POPPING THE QUESTION. 


Lord Justice-Clerk Braxfield was a man of few 
words and strong business habits. In courting 
his second wife, his procedure was entirely illus- 
trative of the peculiarities of his character. 
Calling for the lady, he said to her, without pre- 
liminary remark, “ Lizzy, I am looking out for 
a wife, and I thought you just the person that 
would suit me. Let me have your answer, off 
or on, the morn, and nae mair about it.” The 
lady next day replied in the affirmative. Per- 
haps he repented his precipitancy, for when a 
butler gave warning on account of Mrs. Brax- 
field’s scolding propensities, the judge replied, 
“Lord, mon, ye’ve little to complain o’ ; ye may 
be thankfu’ ye’re no married to her.” 

The late Professor D—— was, prior to his 
appointment to his chair, rector of an academy 
in Forfashire. He was particularly reserved in 
his intercourse with the fair sex; but, in pros- 
pect of obtaining a professorship, he ventured to 
make proposals to a lady. They were walking 
together, and the important question was put 
without preliminary sentiment or note of warn- 
ing. Of course the lady replied by a gentle 
“No!” The subject was immediately dropped ; 
but the parties soon met again. ‘ Do you re- 
member,” at length said the lady, “a question 
which you put to me when last we met?” The 


professor said that he remembered. “ And do 
you remember my answer, Mr. D——?”  «Q, 
yes,” said the professor. “ Well, Mr. D—,” 


proceeded the lady, “I have been led, on con- 
sideration, to change my mind.”  Andso have 
I,” drily responded the - He main- 
tained his bachelorhood to the close. —/r, Rog- 
ers’s “ Illustrations of Scottish Character.” 








THE SCIENCE OF SELFISHNESS, 


When the old philosopher lighted his lantern 
and went out to look for an honest man, he found 
that he had undertaken a long journey ; and, in 
like manner, if we look at our lives by the 
light of simple honesty, we shall find that the 
highest statement of our average virtue is the 
meanest moral statement that was ever made. 
Honesty, with us, is the best policy; and we 
don’t believe even that. For what do we mean 
by policy in the sense of the groverb? We 
mean an obvious, personal, external, immediate 
advantage. Policy, as the proverb contemplates 
it, is the counterpart of principle. It is the sci- 
ence of selfishness. In familiar slang, it is “look- 
ing out for number one.”’—//ome Journal. 





CONCENTRATED RICHES, 


Estimate the square yard of gold in round 
numbers, $10,000,000, and all the gold in the 
world will go into a room 24 feet square, and 16 
feet hich. A safe 9 teet square, and 9 feet high, 
would hold all the boasted wealth that California 
and Australia have given us. The treasure 
which King David gathered for the sanctaary 
was more than enough to pay off the English 
national debt; it was $4,495,000,000; and Sol- 
omon overlaid the “most holy p'ace,” a room 
only 3 feet square, with $190,000,000 worth of 
gold.—.V. Y. Observer. 

oa 
HOW TO PRESERVE HEALTH. 

Medicine will never remedy bad habits. In- 
ulgence of the appetite, indiscriminate dosing 
and drugging, have ruined the health and de- 
strored the lives of more persons than famine or 
pestilence. If you will take you ell be 
n 














wholesome things, retire and rise very regularly 
Make a free use of water to purity ‘ 
when sick take counsel of est f 
you know, and follow nature.—J/ali 
Leah. 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


L. § —Under the proprietary government of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Peon was governor from Dec 3, 1690, to 
Nov. 1, 1701 

Enquirer. — Maj-r-General Benjamin Lincoln was the first 
collector of the port of Boston. 

M. M.—The first British steamship that croased the At- 
lantic was the City of Kingston, which arrived at New 
York from Cork, Ireland, April 2, 1835. She after- 
wards went to the West Indies and returned to Norfolk 
and Baltimore. 

Tuxspis.—A fine photographic head of the late Mra. G. 
H. Barrett has been published by Sileby, Case & Co 

Reaver —If we remember rightly there are 80.000 vol- 
umes in the Astor Library, New York, and 25.000 in the 
Smithsonian Institution 

* OLp Scnoon.” —The best representatives of the “two 
Dromios * we remember were Hackett and old Jack 
Barnes. Barnes played in his origina! style, and 
Hackett imitated him and his make up, voice, ete., were 
so excellent that when they were on the stage together 
you could hardly tell ** which was which.” 

B. F.—One of the master-pieces of plastic art is the ‘* Dy- 
ing Gladiator.” You will find an excellent cast of 
this statue io the sculpture gallery of the Boston 
Athen@um. 

ARtist.—You can procure copies of the ‘‘ Journal pour 
Tous at Urbino’s, opposite our publication office 

J. B., New Bedford —Tous-aint Ouverture died in & 
castle of the Pyrenees where he was imprisoned by 
Napoleon I. 

Surscainer, New York —Pauline Bonaparte was the 
model of Canova’s famous Venus Victrix. She was the 
most beautiful woman of ber day. 

© Piscatok,”” Lyon —The American smelt is considered a 
different species from the European—the latter being 
larger and differing in some other respects. It is not 
found south of New York. 

F. B., Baltimore, Md —Nicholas ascended the throne of 
Russia, Dec 1, 1825. the grand-duke Constantine 

} itsch having uaced his right. 

8. 8.— The Hungarian hussars are reported to be the best 
military horsemen in Europe; and Hungarian riding- 
masters are employed generally in Kusela, Germany 
and France. 

B. 8. F.— Auber's first opera was ‘* La Neige "’ (the snow), 
and made his fortune in German. Auber’s style is o 
blending of that ef the French composers and Kossini. 

Youne Keaper.— The * frigate-bird”’ is only another 
name for the albatross. It is the largest of marine 
birds, its wings measuring from ten to twelve feet from 
tip to tip, when extended fully. 








FARMING AND FARMERS. 

The return of spring turns many an eye to- 
wards the country. Many a man who has grown 
jaded and weary with the cares of a city life, with 
the fierce struggle for fame and fortune, that goes 
on incessantly where men are massed together, 
heaves a sigh of regret as he turns his face to- 
wards the western hills, and feels the pure, 
fragrant west wind lifting the hair from his pale 
forehead. Even the successful man who has 
won a million at the expense of ruined health, 
whose hands are as white and delicate as a lady’s, 
envies the bronzed, broad-shouldered, hard-fisted 
farmer he meets driving his wagon in from the 
breezy hills. Especially at this time, when buds 
are bursting, when the wayside grass is green as 
emerald, when the birds are trilling on every 
branch, does a country life present its attractions 
most wooingly. 

We are afraid that farmers don’t know the 
blessings they enjoy. Cicero intimated as mach 
more than eighteen centuries ago. There is a 
certain y inrural 7 , Aforced isola- 
tion under which active spirits chafe. In stirring 
times news of passing events does not come rap- 
idly enough to satisfy the more enterprising 
among the dwellers in the country. ‘They wish 
they could be in the great centres, where each 
hour brings its telegraphic tale. But let us tell 
them that the feverish excitement they would 
court is terribly wearing to mind and body. Ex- 
citement and reaction, constantly succeeding, are 
severe taxes on any one’s vitality. ‘The citizen is 
glad to escape from the rush of news, the frenzy 
of excitement, the tales of war and trouble, and 
plunge, even if only for a few hours, into the 
placid solitudes of the country. There, in com- 
munion with nature, his mind regains, for the 
time being, its normal tone. He takes more ra- 
tional, because calmer views of life; and he is 
led, too, insensibly, to lift his thoughts to 
“another and a better world.” 

The cause of agriculture has been much in- 
jured by extravagant eulogists. There are not 
wanting writers of ability who describe the 
country as a perfect Arcadia, who dwell entirely 
on the poetical side of rural life, on the flowers, 
the birds, the fruits, the ripened corn, cheating 
the mind with paradisaical pictures. This is ex- 
ceedingly unfair and unwise. We have no right 
to build up illusions in this way. Let us take a 
common-sense view of the matter. Let us ad- 
mit that a large portion of the farmer’s existence 
is made up of rude, severe toil; that stones and 
rocks are to be dug up or blasted and carted otf, 
that bushes are to be chopped down and burned ; 
that drains are to be dug, that walls are to be 
built with many a severe strain of spine and 
muscle; trees to be felled and hauled, and cut 
and sawed ; day after day tobe passed under the 
scorching sun, with perspiration dripping from 
the burning brow of the toiler. Jn winter the 
farmer must rise in the gray dawn, face the 
severest weather, and for days and weeks toil in 
the wood lot without shelter or fire. Within 
doors he must practise economy; he must be 
content with plain fare and plain clothes. These 
are the conditions on which he gains, ultimately, 
independence, and a right to rest in his old age. 
Bat for this toil he has a rich retarn in health, 
in peace of mind, in strength and manliness. 





If he is industrious and sensible, each year 
Witnesses a great improvement in bis farm, and 
an addition to his comforts. His fare, if not 
luxurious, is hearty and strengthening; he has 
the fruits and vegetables in their seasons, always 
plenty of pure milk, in a word, all that man 
really needs. And if he is systematic, he has, in 
& portion of the year, a good deal of leisure fur 


the cultivation of his mind. Even in summer, 


if he cannot commune with books, he is learning 
facts and gathering ideas from the broad page of 


nature. Many farmers attain wealth; but we 


| would not hold out that glittering prize as an in- 
regular in your habits, eat and drink only | 


ducement to agricultural pursuits, for it is only 


the few who attain actual wealth, and besides, 
the importance of wealih has bee n two great!y 
exaggerated in this country Health, indepen 


dence—these are true weal:ii—and these are what 





w-. 





most farmers may win and keep. All men can- 
not be farmers, but let not those who are so 


hanker after other callings. Let them 


weigh 
| well the advantages they enjoy, before forsaking 
the plough and hoe, the scythe and the reaping- 


| hook. 





—— 
A SCENE IN AFRICA. 

A traveller in Africa was one day astonished 
to observe @ vast procession of monkeys march- 
ing over a plain, with countenances indicative of 
the deepest sorrow. There was the little frisky 
green monkey, but his countenance was grave 
and woebegone ; there was the red monkey, and 
the baboon, and the chimpanze, and all seemed 
full of grief, as if some great calamity had be- 
fallen them. Instead of the leaps and frolies 
and grimaces usually seen among this four-handed 
family, they marched forward with long and reg- 
ular steps to a grave and sulemn tune, sung by a 
choir of appointed bowlers. After marching # 
considerable distance, the vast procession, con- 
sisting of many thousands, approached a low 
mound of earth, Here the head of the train 
halted, and the rest came up and arranged them- 
selves around the mound. 





Then the whole troop 
set Up a most piteous wail; then some of them 
began to dig into the mound of earth, and pretty 
soon they disclosed the half decayed skeleton of 
amonkey. This was raised upon an altar, and 
then all the monkeys bowed down to the bones, 
and paid them reverence. Then one of the most 
noted of the monkeys, a famous lawyer among 
them, stood up and made an eloquent address. 
The monkeys, apes and baboons sobbed, and 
sighed, and howled, as the orator proceeded. At 
length he finished with a pathetic and sublime 
flourish, and the congregation shed tears, and 
wiped their eyes, and then they laid the bones in 
the ground again, and then they heaped up the 
earth over it to a vast height; and they reared a 
monument upon it, with an inscription seting 
forth the virtues and services of the dead monkey, 
and then they all went away. After the muiti- 
tude had dispersed, the traveller went to the 
orator, and asked what all this meant; where- 
upon he said it was the custom with the monkeys, 
when any one rose up among them of supreme 
sagacity, or superior excellence, to envy and hate 
him—to persecute him and put him to death; 
but after many years they always dug up the de- 
cayed bones and worshipped them, to testity 
their gratitude, and repair their injustice, by hon- 
oring the memory of the monkey they bad 
reviled while living. ‘This sounded so ridiculous 
to the traveller that he laughed outright; but he 
was soon rebuked by the monkey, who spoke 
gravely as follows: ‘ Your mirth, sir traveller, is 
ill-timed, and shows a want of due reflection. 
We monkeys are great imitators, and in this mat- 
ter we do but follow the fashion of our betters. 
Some monkeys have travelled as well as you, 
sir, and they tell us that mankind usually revile 
those who are remarkable fur goodness or great- 
ness, while they are living, and often bring them 
to a premature grave, either by persecution or 
neglect; but afterwards when their bones are 
decayed, they make up for their folly and injus- 
tice, by paying great honor to their memory, 
digging up their remains, singing hymns, deliv- 
ering orations, and erecting monuments over 
their ashes !’” 


+e > 


We ut To Rememper.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week, Godey’s Magazine, Harper's New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson's Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Iiustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial 
work is bound as above. 





A Frienp's Retort.—A day or two ago a 
Quaker and a hot-headed youth were quarreling 
in the street. The broad brimmed Friend kept 
his temper most’ equably, which seemed to in- 
crease the anger of the other. “ Fellow,” said 
the latter in a passion, “I don’t know a bigger 
fool than you ;” finishing the expression with an 
oath. “Stop, friend,’’ replied the Quaker, 
“ thou forgettest thyse//')”” 





_e + 


A queer Apventurs —A burglar in Brook- 
lyn, who attempted to force his way into a house 
through a back window, the lower sash of which 
he had raised, slipped from his foothold, and the 
sash coming down caught him by the neck, and 
he had to roar for help to avoid strangulation 
The alarmed family called a policeman, who 
marched the rascal to the station-house. 





— > + —-—— 

Tue CatHepRaL or Mitax.—The cathe- 
dral at Milan is built of white marble, of Gothic 
style of architecture; attached tothe building are 
146 pinnacles with 25 pieces of statuary in each, 
externally—already 7000 in the whole edifice; 
when completed there will be 10,000, and itus es- 
tumated it will take forty years to coreplete it 

——_- se — 

Tue Prairivs—We once asked a Yankee 
who had “ peddied ” out West, how he liked the 
prairies? “ Why, they are the grandest pasters 
that you ever see, but they are too darned «til! 
I ollers like to be where there's some kind of a 
racket!" 

—s- +moes 
A Nove ty.—Gottechalk has been getting up 


zg 
a concert in Havana in honor of Prince Alfred, 





of which a piano-forte accompaniment ty 
pianos is the grand feature. The effect of such 
instrumentation must be stunning 
— toe + —_— 
AwrcLt—A lad died in Cin ecently 
from the effects of a severe beating he ved 
@ vear ago, at the hards of a German school 


teacher 
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A oreat Corwe:ty.— The 
which the “enthusiasm of the 


rawsed to ite highest pitch.” 



































ROMANCE IN REAL Li: 
The Couner des Beat Uats, relates 
the marrage of Laete, the piantet, wh 
ts certainly very remarialte end or 
romante lt = ae follows: Liste wa 
in the fall of [S46 The day after hu 
stranger called upon him and represer 
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have here a miniature given me by 
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The stranger refused the rich gi 
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jeweller, who, suspecting from his w 
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* Very possible.” 
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presents?’ 
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“Then voa are a fool” 
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“Then vou are a sorcerer’ 
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“You know him, then '” said 
his daughter 

“LT have never seen him befor 
“but there is no one in the world 
can draw such sounds from the pia 

‘The jeweller was satiofied, the #1 
leaved and relieved, the report of 
the city flew, and he was waited 
by the nobles, who besought hin 
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aye that!was paid to the man of ¢ 
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“ How do you find my daughte 

* Adorable.” 
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“ Well enough to ty it” 
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“J will accept of it, and thank 

“Well, my daughter hhes ye 
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And the marriage was celebr 
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CENE IN AFRICA. 
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» RememBer.—Any persons residing 
of the country, having sheet music, 
newspapers, or serial works of any 
they desire to have neatly bound, 
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Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. | 

The Courier des Etat Unis, relates a story of | 

the marriage of Listz, the pianist, which, if true, | 

is certainly very remarkable and uncommonly 

romantic. It is as follows: Listz was at Prague | 
in the fall of 1846. The day after his arrival, a 
stranger called upon him and represented himselt 
asa brother artist in distress, having expended 
all his means in an ansuccessful law suit, and 
solicited aid to enable him to return to Narem- 
berg, his place of residence. Listz gave him a 

hearty reception, and opened his desk to get some | 


money, but found he possessed only three ducats. | 


“ You see,” said the generous artist, “that I 
am as poor as yourself. However, I have credit, 


and I can coin more money with my piano. I | 


have here a miniature given me by the Emperor 
of Austria; the painting is of little value, but 
the diamonds are fine; take it, sell the diamonds, 


The stranger refused the rich gift, but Listz 
compelled him to take it, and he carried it to a 
jeweller, who, suspecting from his miserable ap- 
pearance, that he had stolen it, had him arrested 


and keep the money.” | 
| 


and thrown into prison. The stranger sent for | 


his generous benetactor, who immediately called 
upon the jeweller and told him that the man was 
innocent, that he had given him the diamonds. 

‘“‘ But who are you?” said the jeweller. 

“My name is Listz.” 

“1 know of no financier of that name.” 

“Very possible.” 

“But do you know that these diamonds are 
worth six thousand florins ?” 

**So much the better for him to whom I gave 
them.” 

“But you mast be very rich to make such 
presents ?” 

“My sole fortune consists of three ducats.” 
“Then you are a fool.” 

“No. Ihave only to move the ends of my 
ngers to get as much money as I want.” 
“Then vou are a sorcerer.” 

“1 will show you the kind of sorcery that I 
employ.” 

Seeing a piano in the back parlor of the jew- 
eller's shop, the eccentric artist sat down to it and 
began to improvise a ravishing air. A beautiful 
young lady made her appearance, and at the close 
of the performance exclaimed : 

“ Bravo, Lista!’ 

“You know him, then?” said the jeweller to 
his daughter. 

“T have never seen him before,” she said, 
“‘but there is no one in the world but Listz who 
can draw such sounds from the piano.” 

The jeweller was satisfied, the stranger was re- 
leased and relieved, the report of Listz being in 
the city flew, and he was waited upon and feted 
by the nobles, who besought him to give a con- 
cert in their city. The jeweller seeing the hom- 
age that!was paid to the man of genius, was am- 
bitious of forming an alliance with him, and said 
to him: 

“How do you find my daughter ?” 

“ Adorable.” 

“ What do you think of marriage ?” 

“Well enough to try it.” 

“What do you say toa dowry of three mil- 
lions of francs ¢” 

“T will accept of it, and thank you, too.” 

“Well, my daughter likes you, and you like 
her—the dowry is ready. Will you be my son- 
in-law ?” 

“ Gladly.” 

And the marriage was celebrated the week 
following. 


> 





A Danpy’s Dopex. — There is a Parisian 
dandy who, we rather think, “bates Bannagher.” 
Cc had at his residence a complete costume 
of a groom. When offering an attention to one 
of the fair sex, he used to say, ‘Permit me to 
seud you a bouquet by my black servant.’’ He 
then repaired to his garret, took out his blacking 
bottle, polished his face and hands, put on his 
livery, and knocked at the lady’sdoor. ‘ Here,” 
he said, “are some flowers sent by my master to 
madame.” He had spent the last five francs in 
the purchase. Madame was so delighted with 
the present that she presented a louis to the bearer. 
That is a clear pocketing of the dollars, and a 
lady’s favor into the bargain. 








Exvecrnic Prank.—A strange freak of light- 
ning is recorded by the New Orleans papers. A 
few days since, during a heavy thunder-storm, a 
charge of lightning struck and demolished the 
chimney of Beals & Miller’s bakery, in that city. 
Descending into the oven the fluid dashed the fire, 
cinders and fragments through the bursted doors, 
from one of which issued an electric ball as large 
as a “dime loaf.” Though there were some 
twenty workmen in the room, no one was hurt. 





Very easity Donxe.—Turn to our list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, en-lose us twenty cents in pustage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any six 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





A wert Jacket.—The New York Mercury 
states that the great fire of December, 1835, was 
stopped by Mr. Amos Gore, who, with a jacket 
taken hastily from adesk, and a pitcher of water, 
at No 49 Wall Street, stood and faced the fire, 
and with his jacket soaked in the water, wetting 
the wood work, succeeded in stopping the flames. 





Tue Derru or Rascarity.—We thought 
” till we read 
that two of the fraternity in Chicago robbed a 
poo 


to buy a le 


there was ‘‘ honor among thieves 












of $115 which had been given him 





Moxey anp Time.—Both money and time 
are valuable. He who makes a bad use of one 
will never make a good use of the other. 








$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 





BEAU HICKMAN. 
No one who has been much at Washington 
can have failed to encounter this eccentric char- 


| acter, one of the queerest and coolest Jeremy 


Diddlers in the Federal City. He is thus cleverly 
depicted by a correspondent of the Worcester 


Spy: The legend runs that he was once a gentle- 
man, a veritable beau, much upon the Brummel 


order, doubtless, but stilla man of spirit and 
honor. If so, alas, poor Yorick! ‘To-day he is 


| anything but the “glass of fashion and the 


mould of form.’”” No longer Hyperion, he is a 


Satyr of the seediest sort, body and soul. A 
| metropolitan Jeremy Diddler, he picks up a pre- | 
carious subsistence by levying a kind of black 


mail upon visitors of all degrees, upon whom he 
falls, usually after this fashion—Two strangers 
stand together conversing in the hall of Wil- 
lards’. Beau, who keeps a sort of mental in- 
ventory of his victims, eyes them closely, be- 
comes satisfied they have not yet contributed 
towards his support, and at once agivances to the 


| charge. Bowing politely, with a smirk upon his 


pinched face, he accosts Mr. Green : 

“ Ah, dear sir, how d’yedo*? Glad to see you, 
really, believe I have not had the honor. Your 
name is—a—is—ah (waits for Mr. Green to an- 
nounce it)—” 

“ Green, my name is, sir.” 

“ Ah, yes, of course ; Green, of—a—of—ah— 
ot—where did you say ’” 

“Of Massachusetts, sir.” 

“Ah, yes, exactly, of Massachusetts; yes, 
large family of you in that State. Yes, of 
course! My name is Hickman, Beau Hickman! 
Heard of me, of course—known all over the 
world—reside in Washington—man of large in- 
fluence here; be very happy to be of service, 
and—ah—I ah—by the way, you'll excuse me, 
it’s away I have, the custom here, always among 
gentlemen, among gentlemen, to ah—to—in short, 
to contribute—that is, I usually collect a small 
tax—not much—mere trifle—dollar or two—or 
even half dollar—of course don’t exact it, but 
everybody pays it, you know; that is, every 
gentleman, cheerfully, and—ah. , ah, yes, (as 
the coin is passed into his hand) obliged. Thank 
you; happy to have you call on me. Good 
evening!” 

And so on to the next number of “the large 
family,” a pity, which disgust cannot stifle, gen- 
erally prompting the d i And thus, like 
a combination ghost of better days—a cross be- 
tween William Dorritt, Esq., the Marshalsea 
prisoner, and Alfred Jingle—this unhappy mon- 
umental shade of a past generation flits through 
a wretched life. 








THE SABBATH. 

There is no land where—all religious obliga- 
tion aside—the Sabbath is so necessary as in this 
country. We should become barbarians without 
it. Already the lust of money and distinction, 
acting upon natures lashed by our peculiar insti- 
tutions into the most vehement emulation, 
wrinkles almost every brow, and makes anxiety 
a constant presence and power at which strangers 
gaze and wonder. Our very pleasures have this 
dash of impatience about them; and our days 
and hours, hurried on in the whirl of constant 
excitement, lose their distinctness, and mingle in 
a misty mass in which the better reasoning faculty 
can distinguish little that accords with the nat- 
ural purposes of life. Were this hurried way of 
life, this eager hunt of gold or rank uninter- 
rupted, it would soon sweep away before it all 
that elevates and purifies human nature, or gives 
grace and goodness to life. Thé Sabbath stays 
the fevered pulse of society. It opens the low 
and dark clouds that gather round the heart, and 
lets in the light of better thoughts and loftier 
feelings. To lose this recurring dispensation, 
from the curse of the impetuous life struggle, 
would be to render our destiny that of the dun- 
geon slave. While, therefore, we regard the 
desecration of the Sabbath as primarily offensive, 
as a violation of a divine law, we condemn it as 
a war against the better charities of life—as a 
wrong done to the heavy laden—as a step taken 
onwards to barbarism. 





Foor.icuts.—The President of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences has lately read a paper on 
the subject of the footlights of theatres, pro- 
nouncing them bad for the eyes and the voice, 
and contending that they shuuld come from the 
top cf the stage. Alexandre Dumas tried this 
in his Zheatre Historique, and he also perched the 
orchestra over the top of the proscenium. The 
ridicule of the public brought down the lamps 
and the fiddlers. 





Apnout SvuGar.—A sugar grower of Louis- 
iana has discovered that when the juice of the 
sugar cane is exposed in shallow troughs to the 
action of the sun’s rays, the whole becomes crys- 
tallized, without leaving any molasses. East 
India sugar, if dissolved in water, and afterwards 
reboiled, leaves a considerable quantity of mo- 
lasses in crystallizing. These facts go to prove 
that molasses is crystallizable. 





—-_—-—-— 

Curar Sitrver.—A German chemist pro- 
fesses to have discovered a new mode of manu- 
facturing sterling silver for seventy-five cents 
per ounce, and has formed a company to work it 
extensively. The only appliances used are a 
few chemical preparations, operated on by gal- 
vanic batteries. 





—_——o 
A FATAL TRransrormation. — Clark, the 
traveller, asked, in Sweden, what became of a 
woman who fell into the shaft of an iron mine 
that he visited. ‘* Became of her?” said the man 
to whom he put the question, striking his hand 
forcibly upon his thigh, “ she became a pancake !”’ 


woes 





Mew anv Animas —Furon, a French phys- 
iologist, says that the animals feel, know and 
think ; but man is the only created being who 
possesses the power of feeling that he feels, of 
knowing that he knows, or thinking that he 
thinks. 


«wre 


Cuaxnce or Cotor—Three boys at school 






were fuund 





they all chanzed color—Brown turned white, 


White looked Wack, and Green turned crimson. 





ut last term in a practical joke, and | 








Louis Napoleon often drives an American 
buggy through the streets of Paris. 

The French are the most finished, the Ameri- 
cans the most daring engineers in the world. 

The hotel-keepers of Newport are already fit- 
ting up their houses for company. 


Mrs. Cunninghem Burdell is flirting with a 


gentleman in San Francisco. 

If men would cease drinking, judges’ offices 
would be sinecures. 

No fewer than 35,700 000 friction matches are 
made daily in the United States. 

“Don't rob yourself,” said the farmer to the 
laywer who called him hard names. 

Daniel Adams of Keene, the author of Adams’s 
Arithmetic, is now in his 89th year. y 

The soluble indigo of commerce, diluted with 
water only, makes good blue ink. 

The “ Holy Synod” of Russia now sanctions 
the printing of the gospels in Russ. 


It is whispered that Jenny Lind’s husband is | 


an habitual drunkard. Hope not. 

Nana Sahib is still alive and lurking in the 
Nepaul hills of India. 

The New York legislature prop blish 
ing a floating school in New York harbor. 

The Gloucester fishing fleet has been very un- 
fortunate the present season. 

An old woman in New Orleans lately dug up 
her hearth-stone and found $1670. 

It looks now as if there was likely to be a 
speedy revolution in Hungary. 

Garibaldi has had a conference with his old 
generals lately. That means war. 

There are two great institutions in Great Brit- 
ain—the Bank of England and the London Times. 

Tobacco is raised in great quantities, in the 
town of Onondaga, New York State. 

A large otter was lately captured by Mr. Prior 
in the Hackensack River, New Jersey. 

It is an old brutal notion that a farmer must 
needs be uncouth, unsocial and ignorant. 

The man that everybody likes is a fool; the 
man nobody likes is a knave—generally. 

A man advertises for a life-boat that will float 
on a “sea of troubles.” 

If we don’t have many more snow-storms we 
shall have a delightful spring. 

Boston Common in its dress of bright green 
looks fit for fairies to dance on. 

The New Yorkers will soon have another visit 
from the Great Eastern steamship. 








ATTEMPT TO BETRAY GARIBALDI. 

A Paris correspondent says: ‘“ Garibaldi has 
just escaped a great danger. The patriot leader 
was within an ace of having his plans sold to 
General Benedek. It was in the course of the 
Baden campaign that Miroslavski, the well- 
known Polish exile, made the acquaintance of 
one Here Weisner, who subsequently followed 
him to Italy, and proposed to serve the revolu- 
tionary party with his pen. A sort of literary 
agency was soon established at Genoa, and the 
versatile German appointed promoter of national 
and radical plans. But the Italians are ac- 
customed to see with their own eyes. Notwith- 
standing the recommendation of General Miros- 
lavski, they watched his journalistic friend, anda 
few months ago succeeded in discovering his in- 
timacy with several Bavarian gentlemen in the 
same place. Once suspected, the suspicious ac- 
quaintances were one morning followed to the 
railway terminus, where they intended to start 
for Verona. Several resolute patriots took their 
seats in the same carriage, and, upon the train 
starting drew their revolvers, and made the cul- 
prits produce the documents they were supposed 
to have about them. The anticipations proved 
to be correct. The Bavarians were the bearers 
of a letter to General Benedek, in which Weisner 
offered to betray the secret designs of Garibaldi 
for the sum of forty thousand florins. The trait- 
or has been arrested on another charge, and the 
letter in question handed over to the court.” 





A sorewortHy Grovup.—There are now 
living in Lafayette County, Indiana, a revolu- 
tionary soldier, who fought under Washington ; 
an officer of the war of 1812, who was on duty 
at Detroit when that post was ingloriously sur- 
rendered by Hull; a native of Poland, who fought 
under the first Napoleon, and an Englishman, 
one of the tew sarvivors of the six hundred light 
dragoons, who made a splendid charge at 
Balaklava, when 


Into the jaws of death, 
Into the gates of hell, 
Rode the six hundred. 


~—-or- 

Frencn riFLep Guxs.—The light artillery 
guns in the French army are four-pounders, and 
one of them can be easily carried by six soldiers. 
They are rifled ; the balls are conical shells, in- 
stead of solid shot, and have rings around them ; 
percussion within them. They not only kill when 
they strike, but also scatter destruction around 
when they burst. 





A Bit or a Beti.—An Ohio paper pub- 
lishes the following item: “A deat man named 
Taff, was run down by a passenger train and 


| killed, on Wednesday morning, half a mile north 


of Greenwich station, near Cleveland. //e was 
injured in a similar way about a year ago.” 
~—-o+- 

A vaLuaBLe Epitor.—The locum tenens ot 
a California paper apologizes for filling up his 
paper with extracts of last year’s almanac, because 
of the continued absence of the editor, and the 
non-arrival of the steamer. 





_¢—oee 





New Minerat —A new mineral has appear- 
ed in England, called Torbanckik coal—which is 
not coal, but bituminous schist, which gives sev- 
enty-tive per cent. of tar oil, and is €X pec ted to 
come into general use. 





—— + oe + 





Smart.—A newspaper carrier in Lafayette, 
Indiana, who had been sore ly annoyed by a dog, 
purchased an interest in the animal, and then 
shot his half. 

tre + 

Ter say—that a leading maxim of almost 

every politician is always to keep his countenance 


‘ 
i and never keep his word. 

















‘Foreign Mtems. 


The intended voyage of the Empress Eugenie 
to Palestine bas been given up. 

In Madrid, last month, a Spanish merchant 
drew a prize in the lottery of $200,000, and soon 
after became insane. 

Sweden and Denmark have followed the ex- 
ample of England and France in recognizing 
Victor Emmanuel as king of Italy. 

A Madrid despatch of the 5th ult., announces 
perfect tranquillity in Morocco, and the treaty 
with Spain is being faithfully carried out. 

The inhabitants of Mantua have presented a 
petition to Victor Emmanuel as King of Italy, 
and urging him to accomplish their deliverance. 

Measures are to be taken by the French gov- 
ernment for the suppression of all religious asso- 
ciations and congregations not already recogniz- 
ed and authorized by law. 

It was asserted at Berne that a fresh order had 
been addressed by Garibaldi to his officers resid- 
ing in Switzerland, requesting them to be ready 
to ble at 

The French navy has by command of the em- 
peror been organized into five divisions, each 
division to be under the orders of an admiral and 
to have three steel-plated frigates attached to it. 

Some sensation was created by the announce- 
ment that the emperor was about to review the 
garrison of Paris; a review at this unusual time 
was construed by some into a forerunner of a 





| campaign. 


The Vienna Military Gazette says : “The em- 
peror has ordered that all the soldiers belonging 
to the effective reserve, whose term of service ex- 
pires at the end of June may at once go on a 
furlough.” 

In digging at Malesherbes the workmen found 
under a massive rock the bones of many animals, 
and in particular the jaw of one species now un- 
known in Europe. The teeth, which still adhered, 
were twice the size of those of a horse. 

Mr. Train was fined one shilling by a London 
magistrate on the charge that his street railway 
was an obstruction, but the magistrate explained 
that the question would really have to be decid- 
ed by a superior court. Mr. Train gave notice 
of appeal. 

Garibaldi has been received at Turin with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the people. It is said that 
he has consented to receive a deputation from che 
city of Naples. It is also said that he will be 
present at the discussion of the affairs of South- 
ern Italy in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Children are sensible of the slightest injustice. 

A man acquires more glory by defending than 
by abusing others. 

Every art is best taught by example; good 
deeds produce good friends. 

An envious man repines at his neighbor’s life 
as much as if he supported him. 

He who fcels his own deficiencies will be a 
charitable man for his own sake. 

One never regrets doing a polite or a kind 
thing, no matter how it is received. 

Of what use is it that a woman can prate about 
Bacon, if she cannot cook pork ? 

Our wants expand with our means of gratify- 
ing them, but seldom contract with those means. 

Which is the queen of roses in the garden? 
The rose of the watering-pot, for it rains over all 
the others. 

Happiness must arise from our own temper 
and actions, and not immediately from any ex- 
ternal conditions. 

There are some human tongues which have 
two sides, like that of a certain quadrupeds, one 
smooth, the other very rough. 

A Spanish proverb says: “Jews ruin them- 
selves at their passovers, Moors at their mur- 
riages, and Christians in their law-suits.”” 

Love’s ings are unspok The 
full heart knows no rhetoric of words ; it resorts 
to the pantomime of signs and glances. 

Good-nature is of daily use; but courage is 
at best but a holiday kind of virtue, to be sel- 
dom exercised, and never but in cases of neces- 
sity. 

An important reason for benevolence is, that 
though you may forget your own joy from being 
so accustomed to it, the joy of others seems ever 
something new. 








Sometimes, in musing upon genius in its sim- 
pler manifestations, it seems as if the great art of 
human culture consisted chiefly intpreserving the 
glow and freshness of the heart. 

It is an evil thing needlessly to cause a human 
being pain, but it is a fearful thing to inflict it on 
a creature that cannot speak, for it must be that 
there is always somewhere a tongue to tell, a 
mysterious witness to bear testimony. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


When did the ocean first bear grain? In the 
time of Ce-crops. 

Why is the Maid of the Mist like pride? Be- 
cause it goeth before a fall. 

Why should the male sex avoid the letter A? 
Because it makes men mean. 

How many hens has your mother when it 
comes night? None. They are all roosters. 

What proof have we that there was sewing in 
the time of David? We read that he was hem- 
med in on every side. 

“T have very little respect for the ties of this 
world,” as the chap said when the rope was put 
round his neck. 

“Pat, is your sister’s child a boy or a girl?” 
“ Faith, an’ I don’t know yet whether I’m an un- 
cle or an aunt.” 

“Boots?” answered a seasick Frenchman 
from his berth, ‘Qui, oui—you may take zem ; 
I shall vant zem nary more !’’ 

A country paper says: “A cow was struck by 
lightning and instantly killed, belonging to the 
village physician who had a beautital calf four 
days old!” 

Why are young ladies at the breaking up of a 
party like arrows? Because they can't go off 
without a beau, and are in a quiver till they get 
one. 

Imitate the example of the locomotive. He 
runs along, whistles over his work rd 
er takes anything but water when he wants to 


“wet his whistle!” 





“Jenny,” said a Scotch minister, stooping 
from his palpit, “ have ye got a preet ; 
fes, mimister.”  “ Then stick it int 
ing brute by yer side.” 






nt ye! 
“ sleep 


Anatomists say thet man changes every sev- 
en vears. “ Therefore,” says the inituitable Jones, 
- mv tailor should not remind me ol the Lill con 
tracted in 1854—I aint the man! 

A man was suspected of stealing a horse, and 
was arrested. ‘‘ What am I taken for he in 
quired of the shenff. “I take you for a horse,” 
was the reply; whereupon he kicked the sheriff 


over, and ran off 





heir standards; und 
ened to he st 





The Romans worshipp 
the Rh an standard ha 





} 
Our standard ts one tenth of an “ eagle —4 
lar—hat we make all even by adoring it with a 


tenfold devotion! 








Quill and Scissors. 

A new cast steel gun, constra ted under the 
Emperor Napoleon's personal mepection, has 
been tricd at pees with the greatest sicoess 
Its range is described in the provincial papers as 
being 12.000 metres (seven miles and a halt and 
the projcetile it throws shatters with the greatest 
case iron plates twelve centimetres in thickness, 
such as protect the iron-cased frigates recently 
launc ied 

M. Hue, the well-known author of “ The Chi 
nese Empire,” and other popular works, Was one 
of those who lost their lives at Pekin Inst Sep 
tember. It is, however, asserted that his death 
arose from a mistake, as the Chinese were very 
partial to hum, and had even dignitied bim with 
the sobriquet of “ Tai tai yat sin sang "—literal 
ly, ‘ Nineties one Teacher.” 

Tobacco has spoiled thousands of fine boys, 
inducing a dangerous precocity, developing the 
passions, softening the bones, and injuring the 
spinal marrow and whole nervous fluid. A 
boy who early and freely uses tobacco, never 
is known to make a man, in the true sense ; he 
generally lacks energy of body andmind. Boys, 
if you wish to be anybody despise tobacco. 








Charlotte Loomis, a young lady of twenty 
years, remarkable for ber mental precocity, died 
at her home in Springfield, Mass., week before 
last. She had been a poetic contributor to the 
Republican since she was thirteen years of age, 
sume of her productions baving been widely cir- 


| culated and commended. She is said to have 
| been a sweet and amiable girl 


Rossini’s comic opera, L’ Italiana tn Algeri, 
has been twice revived at the Theatre Itahens, 
Paris, tor the debut of Signor Montanari, a young 
tenor, of whom the Parisian critics speak very 


| highly. ‘This delightful opera buffa, with his 


performance and that of Alboni, has made a 
great sensation in Paris. 

Infantile appointments were quite common in 
the Brush army not half a century ago. A great 
hubbub in a Scottish noble's nursery, in those 
good old days, was thus explained by the nurse, 
“ The colonel has burnt bis finger, mem ; and 
the ma ajor winna sup his porritch” 

Of the 91,006 people in Montreal, 43,670 are 
of French extraction, and 47,836 of Briush and 
other origins. Of these latter, 363 came from 
Germany, and 1706 from the United States. The 
religious belief of 66,099 is Roman Catholic, and 
the remaining 25,007 are of various creeds. 

Contidential interviews are reported between 
Count Rechberg and the French ambassador at 
Vienna relative to the new settlement with re- 
spect to Venetia. France offers to support the 
cession of Venetia to ltaly in consideration of 
territorial compensation. 


A veteran of the Mexican war had presented 
to him, recently, a musket which had been chary 
ed for thirty years ; in discharging it, it exploded 
with terrific force, knocking him down and abrad- 
ing the skin of his cheek ; the charge tore down 
the whole side of an oat-house, 

People in the vicinity of Utica are turning their 
attention to the raising of frogs, which, when fat 
and cooked, are devoured by the people who re 
side in the capital of the State. The frequenters 
of a single restaurant in Albany consume two 
hundred per week. 

A little boy at New York, named Norman 
McLeod, pulled over a kettle of melted wax from 
a stove, which poured out upon his head and kill 
ed him ; the wax cooling immediately, an in- 
press of his features contorted by agony, was lett 
in the shell. 

Seaweed, which is found plentifully in Barna- 
gat Bay, and which until lately was little valued, 
is now becoming a source of profit to several per- 
sons, who gather,{dry it and send it to New York, 
where it is used for sofas, mattresses, etc. 

A curious juxtaposition of names occurred at 
Lowell some twenty years ago. There were six 
physicians in the then town—two of them bore 
the name of Toothaker, two of Pillsbary, and 
the other two that of Graves. 

L’ Univers Musicale states that a new “ Swed- 
ish Nightingale’ bas been found in Gothland by 
a great lady, and sent at her cost to Paris tu 
learn to sing. Her name is Christine Nilsen. 

The bishops of the four provinces of Genoa, 
Milan, Turin, and Vercellt, have sent an ad- 
dress to King Victor Emmannel, protesting 
against the institution of civil marriage. 

The Hon, Edward Everett is to address the 
Adelphic Union Socicty of Williams College at 
the next Commencement in August. 

The cotron and sugar pl ions in I 
promise a fine crop, and the wheat crop of Geor- 
gia is likely to be a very large crop. 

A smart boy has discovered gold at Verth, 
Canada West; he refuses to say where he found 
it, adding that his fortune is made. 

Coel oil springs have been discovered in Calca- 
sieu Parish, Louisiana, and also in Kentucky. 


Rlarniages. 


In this city, by Rev. D. M. Crane, Mr. Charles Hause 
to Miss Martha A. Barnard. 

By Kev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. David Middleton to Miss 
Joanna A. Brenoan 

By Key. Dr Huntington, Mr Wm. T. R. Marvin to 
Miss AuvieM Howe 

By Kev. Mr. Collyer, Mr. Samuel KR. Wetherbee to Miss 
Jovephine L. Lunt 

By Rev De. Duocan, Mr Bamuel ©. Davis to Mine 
Nancy B. Peters 

By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr Otis B. Hardy to Mise Mary 
Caroline Walker 

By Kev. Mr Manning, Mr. Charlies L. Richardson to 
Miss Georgie A. Biasiand . 

At Roxtury, by Kev. Thomas D. Anderson, D D, Mr 
Henry Kusseil to Mike M. Kate Johneton 

At Jamaica Plains, by Kev W kh. Babcock, Br. J A 
Winkler to Mies Helen W. Rand 

At Ma den, by Kev. D W Faunce, Mr J. Edwin Boyn 
ton to Miss Abbie G. Bates. 

At Lyon, by Kev J B Sewall, Mr. John Gardner Low 
to Miss Lottie J. Farnsworth 

At Watertown, by Kev A B Fuller, Almon 8. Morne, 
Esq . © Mies Mary A.© Aldrich 

At Medford by Kev. George M. Preston, Mr Alonso B 
Taiuter to Miss BE Emily Davia 

At Cambridgeport by Kev © A Skinner, Mr Alezan 
der Mc Wilotams to Miss Susan Eogieasom 

At Kandoiph. by Kev WF Ktublert, Mr. Gilbert T 
Jones to Mise Myra ©. Allen 

At Lowell, by Kee D Mott, Me Joseph Hl Demming 
to Mee Lucy He Manuel 

At Providenre. KROL, by Rev. Dr Halil, Mr Thowes 
Harris to Mise Sarah A Bulwowk 


Deaths. 


In thieeity, Mre Abbie Washburn, 5. Miw Jane Kh 
Green. SMiew Annie A Hill 14) Mie Rites Jane ly 2). 
Mr David &. Pennell, 67, Me Hemry Mo Keiiy, 21, Mee 











| Rusen White Webt 


At South Botton, Mra. Ellem Fimson, 

At Brighton, Mre Marriet GG) Dueckice, 47 

At Weet Newton, Mre Sussuneh B Field. 7# 

At Martiebead, Mra Keteces Wairott, Mr Jobin 
Roundy, ¥ 

At Meirose, Mr. Inaac Emereem. 74 
h Dedham, Mre Mary A | hemey, 24 
Septuate, Me Andrew Jecote, 47. Mre. Meriel 











’ +.Mr Lewis Young 64 
At Holden. Mre Beteey Btraten. 7] 
Be t Mare de Bilva, 23 


rhwk © 





At Beapeot, Mre Mary b 

At Stoughton. Mre Ly 
v AT, fr stephen Lake 

At Native. Mre Kia A B Mowrry, 41 

At Kort port, Mase Mre Mary L Gawe, 

At Re tonk Mre Hetaey Jodiine 

At Orton. Mre Jere Abie Deaute Mey eed, Mi 

At Giewerster Mr Joho KB Beyden. 12 

At Autom, N Hl , Mre Hattie W VW ilaios 15 

At Eat Geren K. 1, Me. Chases bes: Ueed, 1H 

At Wee-Oett N Uf. Mre Harriet “iliey 68 

At Eacter Kogacd, Kev George Guver, Bb D 













































[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JANET BURBNS. 


BY JOSIAH P. HIGGINS. 


Upon a summit of the cliffs, 
Thousands of miles away, 

She sits and looks upon the sea 
Each pleasant summer day ; 

She sits and watches, while the tears 
Roll down her cheeks so pale, 

And hope is dying slowly out, 
And she cannot see the sail. 


Three years ago—how long it seems : 
He parted from her side; 

Three years ago she promised him 
That she would be his bride. 

“Twas on this very cliff he said, 
As arm in arm they stood, 

“ May God protect thee, gentle one— 

The God who is so good!” 


And then he sailed upon the tide, 
And as he left the shore, 

She stood upon the cliff again, 
Where they had stood before. 

Her heart was heavy then with grief, 
With sorrow, and with pain; 

The thought into her heart would steal, 
He may not come again. 


A year had passed, and now she raid, 

‘So many days to come, 

And I shall hear his voice again— 
He will be safe at home.”’ 

Ah, Janet Burns, God pity thee! 
Thou nevermore shalt hear 

The voice of thy beloved again, 
In tones so soft and clear. 


Ah, Janet Burns! dear Janet Burns! 
Under the same blue sky 

That shines o’er all, both far and near, * 
Thy lover's form doth lie. 

The waves roll o’er his lone grave, 
And are his only pall; 

But fear not, gentle-hearted one, 
For God is over all. 


He will remember thee, dear one, 
When years have passed away; 

He will remember her, so sad, 
In that swift-coming day : 

When from His throne a gentle voice 
Shall come to such as thee, 

In accents pure and sweet as heaven, 

“* There shall be no more sea.”’ 


But on a summit of the cliffs, 
Thousands of miles away, 

She sits and looks upon the sea 
Each pleasant summer day ; 

She sits and watches, while the tears 
Roll down her cheeks go pale; 

God pity her who looks and hopes, 
But cannot see the sail! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CROSS PURPOSES, 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 








“ Maurice SinGLeron, you are incorrigible! 
Just turn your eyes this way—a movement only 
of that tinely-poised head of yours will bring a 
dozen lorgnettes to bear upon you at once—and 
all admiringly—and I will show her to you. She’s 
a pure diamond, brilliant as the Koh-i-noor. 
Come, Maurice, rouse thee !” 

Maurice Singleton very slowly and languidly 
lifted the long, fringed lashes, that, hiding a pair 
of soft, gray eyes, swept a cheek as fair and 
smooth as a woman’s. The curved lip, shaded 
by a brown moustache, just relaxed with a smile 
—not asmile of mirth, but one having some- 
thing bitter and mocking in it which marred its 
otherwise rare sweetness. 

“ Foolish fellow! Have I no sense to be caught 
the one time over the thousand? Don’t I re- 
member Nora, Mary and Isabel North, and Mar- 
garet Leslie, and a host of Marys and Jennys 
and Nellys whose surnames you yourself have 
forgotten. Haven’tI followed you to Saratoga 
and Newport and the mountains, lured on by the 
light of some wonderful star which proved to be 
only a will-o’-the-wisp ?” 

“ But seriously, Maurice, Miss Graham is—” 

“So was Nora and Isabel and Margaret and 
Mary and—” 

“ Now, upon my honor, Maurice, I never met 
so superb a woman as Henrietta Graham in my 
life.” 

“Don’t stake your honor, Edgar. Put up 
your fortune if you will, but spare your dearer 
possession. Doesn’t Shakspeare say—” 

“Hang Shakspeare! I want you to see 
Henrietta Graham.” 

“And I want to see Grisi, so, Edgar Fernleigh, 
be quiet.” 

Edgar knit his close, black brows into a frown, 
and fixed his eyes upon the stage. He did not 
keep them there long, however, but they soon 
wandered off to another part of the house, drawn 
by the magical spell of a pair of dark eyes. The 
room was brilliant with beauty and splendid with 
gorgeous costumes. Jewels flashed, the sheen of 
silk dazzled, plumes waved, flowers shed their 
loveliness and perfume. It was one of Madame 
Grisi’s triumphs. The last echoes of a wonder- 
ful melody sank down upon the hushed audience. 
For an instant was silence, then enthusiasm over- 
flowed. Very carelessly Maurice Singleton turn- 
ed his head. 

“See how mad these people are. As though 
any pleasure in this world were worth the repay- 
ment of such applause.” 

His proud gray eyes—they had grown very 
proud and cold within a moment—sought Edgar 
Fernleigh’s face, but Edgar’s gaze was still fixed 
by that wonderful charmer upon the opposite side 
of the house. Involuntarily Maurice let his look 
follow the same direction. Equally involuntary 
was the expression of admiration and interest 
which instantly lighted up his face. 

“Fernleigh! Is that your goddess?” he 
exclaimed. 

“Ah, you see her now!” returned Edgar, 
smiling. 

“And seeing, adore. 
creature !’’ 

“T knew you would say so,” replied Edgar, 
his eyes sparkling with pleasure. “I knew if 


What a magnificent 





| 


any one could find the way to your heart it would 


be Henrietta Graham.” 
“Stop, stop! Not too fast, my young roman- 
cer. She has but just found the way to my eyes, 


and my heart lies a deal deeper.” 
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“ But you'll admire her when you know her, 


I'm sure of it.” 

‘How do you know I shall know her? I 
should fancy such a queen would hold a very 
select court.” 

“So she does, but she will receive my friend.” 

“O! Ah! Stand you so well? I wonder 
that you introduce me. Am I to be the foil? 
Am I to play into your hands ?” 

“My hands!” returned Edgar, coloring. “She 
wouldn’t think of me. I am admitted to favor 
because of my insignificance.” 

Maurice looked at him curiously. But there 
was no concealment. Edgar had spoken frank- 
ly. Apparently Singleton believed it, for he 
laughed lightly, and said : 

“So I’m not to have the pleasure of trying to 
rival you. You don’t know how much you've 
diminished my interest.” 

Not so much that he ceased to look at her. 
Presently the curtain rose again, and Henrietta 
Graham, like the lover of music that she was, 
listened. Singleton watched her. Magnificent ! 
Yes, that was the word. It just fitted that head 
with its regal carriage, and its coal-black masses 
of hair. And the face, too, was wonderfully beau- 
tiful. Perfect in outline, from the soft oval of the 
chin to the curve of the arching eyebrows and 
the line which defined the forehead. The com- 
plexion was dark—a clear, pale olive. There 
was no bloom in those smooth cheeks, but the 
lips were a vivid crimson, as if they had stolen 
the life that lies in the heart of a rose. The ex- 
pression of this face was very haughty. It was 
in the arching eyebrows, in the slightly dilated 
nostiil, in the lips. How was it with the eyes? 

Maurice Singleton wished he could see those 
eyes. Then he was sure he should have akey to 
her character. A great physiognomist was Sin- 
gleton. Indifferently as he went through the 
world, careless as he seemed of it, one sweeping 
glance of that gray eye of his revealed more to 
him than the study of months would to anoth- 
er. Somehow he felt as if he should compel her 
to look at him. Not that Maurice was a believer 
in any of the pseudo sciences that find their sup- 
port in questionable abnormal facts. No man’s 
faith ever stopped more firmly within the limits 
of everyday possibilities than his, and yet, as 
with a strong, almost passionate desire to read 
the secrets of that soul, whose beautiful outside 
tempted him with curious wonder, he gazed at 
her, it seemed as if presently she would look 
toward him. And she did. Not allat once, but 
after a moment of disquiet and nervous, uneasy 
motion. Then she haughtily raised the drooping 
lids, and their eyes met. She was not too far 
away for him to accurately distinguish their form 
and the shades of color. Only for an instant did 
he suffer his gaze to dwell upon her, then Maurice 
Singleton, the gentleman, pushed aside the physi- 
ognomist and turned to the stage. 

Perhaps Grisi sang well, perhaps she did not. 
The viol might have been a trombone for all he 
knew of it—the connoisseur in music, the cold- 
hearted , who professed that his heart 
was subordinate to his head, and maintained that 
love is but the wsthetic pl b d by the 
satisfaction of a refined taste. What singular 
fascination had those eyes for him? Had he met 
them somewhere in another state, that they awak- 
ened such singular emotions? He had never 
seen Henrietta Graham before—of that he was 
sure—but those eyes had dwelt with him always. 
In the lucent flood that streamed downward from 
the evening star, in the wistful look of some 
flower-cup, in the opaline tints that glittered in 
shallow water, he had watched their hue and 
expression. 

But while Maurice Singleton dreamed, Edgar 
Fernleigh wakefully adored. Not analyzing the 
subtle charms, not even hoping any appreciation 
or requital, the boy loved her. Boy say I, for 
Edgar Fernleigh was not yet twenty, and in heart 
and mind, in worldliness of spirit, in tact and 
adroitness, he was far more than eight years the 
junior of his twenty-eight year old friend. Some- 
times Maurice wondered why he had taken that 
boy to his heart so, he who worshipped intellect 
and despised weakness. Edgar had not a single 
point of contact with the intellectual nature of 
his friend, but he was his complement—his heart 
—his better self, All that Edgar was, Singleton 
felt that he ought to have become, if he would 
have done justice to what God had made him. 
So Edgar was to him purity, goodness, love, 
frankness, truth—the embodiment of the virtues 
whose germs he felt to be latent within himself. 
Scorner that he was, he never sneered at goodness 
in the abstract—for there was Edgar, and to 
know him was to be disarmed. So in many 
ways Edgar Fernleigh kept heaven open to 
Maurice Singleton. 








The midday sun was shining through crimson 
silken folds, and plates of glass clear as amber 
and lucent as crystal, into a room in the upper 
part of the metroplis. It was a scene of luxuri- 
ous ease and elegance, and the sun which threw 
broken and uncertain rays into the squalid haunts 
of poverty and glimmered forlornly in dark cel- 
lars, where filth and wretchedness met together 
in companionship, fell here with a mellow, soft- 
ened glow. The coloring was warm and deep— 
no glitter, no merely surtace effects. One or two 
exquisite gems of art were there, and a grand 
piano stood open. The room was quite in keep- 
ing with Maurice Singleton’s tastes, for he was 
a real Sybarite at heart—though his earlier life 
had not been without rough struggle and severe 
trials. Into this room came Edgar Fernleigh— 
a vivid contrast to his friend, and not less so to 
all his surroundings. 

“Now, Maurice, condole with me,” he said, 
in a tone quite in place with the lugubrious vis- 
age, into which his usually saucy face had been 
transformed. 

“What is it? Is his meerschaum a shade too 
dark ?”” said Maurice, slightly curling his lip, “or 
has Vixen lost in the last race, or the yacht fall- 
en a point behind her rivals.” 

“You heartless mocker! I'll tell you at once 
—I’ll not break it easy though it break your 
heart. Miss Graham was off for Newport this 
morning.” 

Singleton removed the amber tube from his 


a hair's breadth wider, and emitted the single sylla- 
ble, “Ah!” 

“Ah!” repeated Edgar, in mock anger. “Ah ! 
Why don’t you rave? Here have I followed her 


from Washington; saw her at the opera, but | 


couldn't get a chance to speak @ word to her; 
consoled myself with the intention of calling this 
morning, and now—she’s off.” 
“Follow her, as the needle follows the star.” 
“Tean’t. You know I’m tied to town about 
that will business, and shall be for a month to 
come. It’s too bad!” 


Maurice, and took a ticket from the hand of the | 


lady before him. As she gave it up, she address- 
ed some question to the conductor. Such a voice! 
so flute-like, so pure ; the tones so well rounded, 
so well-bred, in short—and this was Maurice Sin- 
gleton’s superlative of praise. He leaned for- 
ward to get a glimpse of her face, but the lite 
brown veil falling over the rim of her bonnet 


| effectually shaded it. 


“Poor boy! What a pity you haven’t my | 


fortitude. Now see the power of philosophy. I 
meant to call—witness Beauchamp, that I rose 
ten minutes earlier this morning on that account 
only—but see, I lose not single a whiff in conse- 
quence of that disappointment. 

“You! No, you’d sit unmoved amid the 
crash of empires and the shock of fate.” 

“And you are thrown off your balance if a 
single feather fly against you.” 

“ Well, seriously, Maurice, aren't you sorry 
you’ve lost the opportunity of seeing Henrietta 
Graham ?” 


“ Sorrow, my dear Edgar, is an emotion that | 


I neVer permit myself to indulge in. It wastes 
time, spoils the temper, wrinkles the face, turns 
the hair gray, brings on dyspepsia, and finally 
breaks the heart ; for all which good and sufficient 
reasons I've determined to cut it altogether. But 
you may be as sentimental about it as like—if it 
suits you to be lachrymose, be so. Don’t let me 
interfere with you, pray. I like to see my friends 
happy in their own way.” 

“Happy! O, that reminds me—to drop Miss 
Graham—Tom Leslie is going to be married to- 
morrow,” said Edgar. 

“My dear fellow! How you shock me. Poor 
Tom! When did you receive the painful 
intelligence ?” 


“This morning, with cards for the wedding. 


You'll be good once, and go, wont you ?” 

“TI? Go to witness the sacrifice of one of my 
best friends? Excuse me. I thought you gave 
me credit for a little natural feeling.” 

“T don’t, if you can’t appreciate Amy Burton 
—one of the prettiest and best girls out.” 

“A pink and white sugar-doll, a creature of 
blonde and tarleton, an automaton, warranted to 
go through a quadrille gracefully,” said Mauri 
contemptously. 

“ What’s the matter with you this morning ?” 
asked Edgar, giving him a sharp glance. Mau- 
rice watched a blue column of smoke curl upward 
in a graceful, spiral coil, before he answered : 

“Nothing, only you vex my sweet repose by 
bringing an image of that unfortunate Tom and 
his waxen-faced pet up before me.” 

The truth was, that Maurice was very much 
disappointed, and not a little provoked at Miss 
Graham’s abrupt and unexpected departure from 
town. Those singular eyes of hers had haunted 
his dreams all night, and his first waking thought 
had been of her. It was seldom that Maurice 
Singleton became so much interested in a woman, 
and when he had condescended from his proud 
reserve, it was too mortifying to be thus rebuffed. 
It hurt his pride, and he could have inveighed 
against fate “in good set terms,” only he was 
too proud to acknowledge to himself that he was 
so moved. 

Whether Edgar had any real suspicions of the 
state of the case is uncertain, but it is sure that 
he heard Maurice’s announcement a week af- 
ter that he was off on a summer tour, with some 
little twinges of jealousy, as well as suspicion. 

“ Where are you going, Maurice?” he asked, 
with a strong anticipation that the answer would 
be, Newport. 

But no—he did not know his friend. 

“How should I know, Edgar? I put myself 
in charge of the steamboat or railroad company, 
labelled, ‘to be delivered, etc.,’ and if neither col- 
lision, nor an explosion, nor a fire, nor any other 
of those interesting perils interfere, I shall come 
to light again somewhere. Indeed, I don’t know 
but J shall purchase a season ticket, and go up 
and down river a month or six weeks. One has 
at least a variety of company, and a certainty 
that if it is disagreeable, the annoyance will cease 
at the end of one day.” 

“It is a pity in that case that you should spend 
so much time idly. You might get an agency of 
some sort, or make up a small trunk of useful 
articles, and make it profitable,” laughed Edgar. 

“Combine the useful with the agreeable, you 
inveterate Yankee. I’m quite above any such 
utilitarian notions. The truth is, I shall start for 
the Adirondacs, though whether I shall go there 
or not I can’t say. Wont you come along ?” 

“I can’t, you know,” said Edgar, a little re- 
lieved. “ Perhaps I’ll meet you somewhere.” 

It was true that Singleton intended to start in 
the direction he had named, but I suspect he was 
morally certain he should not go there, for he re- 
frained trom marking his luggage except for the 
terminus of the railway. 

Maurice Singleton, indolently lounging in a 
railway with the last namber of the Knicker- 
bocker in his hand, was precisely the same man 
as Maurice Singleton at the opera or in his lux- 
urious bachelor rooms. He leaned back in the 
hard-cushioned seat as if it had been a velvet 
couch, and rested his feet as daintily upon the 
oil-cloth as if they had been pillowed in velvet. 
Perhaps the Knickerbocker was not so interesting 
as usual, at any rate, he occasionally lifted those 
dreamy eyes of his, and they fell, rather wearily 





at first, afterwards with interest, upon the gray | 


travelling-dress and bonnet of the figure before 
him. The bonnet was carried easily and grace- 
fully—not too dignified. 

Perhaps it was rather foolish to augur anything 
of the head under the bonnet; to guess that the 


laily was a brunette, because one of the bonnet | 
strings that fell a little back had a deep crimson | 
edge ; to fancy that she was a pianist from the | and Maurice began to tire of the verandah and his 
shape of her hand ; and to be sure she was a lady | 


from the color and fit of her glove. 
Of course all this was especially foolish for a 
man like Maurice Singleton, and I do not doubt 


| admirable equilibriam of the rider. 





he would be quite angry, if he saw such a list of | 


absurd fancyings set down opposite his name. 
Nevertheless, all these notions flitted through his 





lips, for an instant opened bis dreamy gray eyes 


head at the intervals of his magazine Teading. 
By-and-by the conductor came along, passed 


Presently the cars made another stop, and *!<- 


conductor called out, “ Valley Springs!" And 
now the lady in the gray travelling-dress and bon- 
net rose and took her reticule in hand to go out. 
As she did so, her face was turned towards Mau- 
rice Singleton, and in the interim before the veil 
descended, Singleton had caught a look at her. 
“ Henrietta Graham, by all that’s lovely!" was 
his inward ejaculation, and hastily seizing his 
own travelling equipments he rushed out of the 
car. The train whisked off, and Singleton began 
to think he had done a very foolish thing. He 
saw Miss Graham step into the Valley Springs 
House coach, which was in waiting, and with a 
notion of atoning for his former folly by an ex- 
cess of self-denial now, took his place in another. 
Some detention occurred to his carriage, and that 
in which Miss Graham rode went on in advance. 
Doubtless its passengers had all been shown to 
their rooms when Maurice Singleton alighted on 
the steps of the hotel. 

“Dinner at two, sir,” said the landlord, as 
Maurice disappeared upon the stairs. 

Half an hour afterwards, Maurice Singleton, 
fresher than when he left, reappeared in the hall. 
There was quite a merry chattering going on in 
the ladies’ parlor, but Maurice was fully aware 
what sort of people he might expect to find in 
such a place, and did not care to show himself. 
He sauntered out, and paced up and down the 
verandah. 

A pleasant place was this same Valley Springs, 
with its groves, and white-trodden foot-paths 
winding about among the trees. Then there 
were clumps of woodland, and a hill or two in 
the distance, giving promise of pleasant drives 
and walks. A certain sense of satisfaction and 
repose which suited his temperament well, grew 
up in Maurice Singleton’s mind, and his thoughts, 
following the blue cloud which unwound from 
his meerschaum, became lost in air. 

The dinner-bell broke rudely in upon his rev- 
erie, and Maurice started with a feeling of vexa- 
tion, but instantly the image of Henrietta Gra- 
ham recurred to him, and he entered the dining- 
hall with a quick glance over the company which 
thronged around the tables. Ah! there she was. 
It was the same face with its delicate oval, its 
rich plexion and | eyes. It was not 
altogether pleasant to be placed opposite it, for 
somehow it interfered with and retarded the busi- 
ness of the moment. A lady somewhat past 
middle life occupied the seat next Miss Graham, 
whom he had no difficulty in assuming to be her 
mother. Doubtless the mother had come to 
Valley Springs while her daughter had joined 
the gayer set at Newport. Something—he could 
not tell what, but whatever it was he fervently 
blessed the chance—had interrupted her original 
plan, and drawn her thither. 

Any one who looked at Henrietta Graham, 
might have thought that her coming was likely 
to prove of little import to her fellow-boarders in 
the house—she sat so indifferent and quiet, only 
now and then replying to some remark of her 
mother’s in a tone whose sweetness contradicted 
the proud, haughty spirit which sat in her eyes, 
and manifested itself in the carriage of her head. 
But Maurice Singleton was not one to be daunt- 
ed by indifference or reserve. It rather stimulat- 
ed his interest. Still it was not quite plain how 
he was to make her acquaintance. 

He was thinking of this after dinner, when 
Henrietta and her mother, as well as the other 
ladies, had retired, and the house had grown still. 
It was not time for the afternoon drive, or the 
equestrian party, yet here was a groom bringing 
round a wild-looking pony “all saddled and 
bridled, and fit for a fight.” It was equipped for 
a lady’s use, and Maurice Singleton watched the 
man arrange the stirrups, expecting that he would 
presently bring around the companion steed. But 
when he had completed the 'y arrange- 
ments, he took the pony by the bridle, and stood 
awaiting the rider. In a few minutes Singleton 
heard a step in the hall, and Henrietta Graham 
came out, looking lovelier than ever in her riding 
costume, which was singularly becoming to her 
style of tuce and figure. The jaunty hat with its 
narrow brim, its short feather and black ribbons 
shot with scarlet, were just the accompaniments 
to the dark, piquant face that it shaded. The 
groom was probably more used to the stable than 
to his new office of squire, in which he deported 
himself but awkwardly. Singleton thought his 
interference justifiable. A very sweet smile ac- 
companied her “ thank you.” 

“Have you confidence in your pony? She 
has rather a wild-looking eye,” he said, as he 
handed Miss Graham the rein. 

“I think I can manage her,” was the reply, a 
little proudly ; as it it were not to be supposed 
for a moment that Henrietta Graham could be 
mastered by an animal. 

But the words had scarcely left her lips before 
the pony showed the wild spirit that Maurice had 
remarked in her eye, by springing away with a 
sudden leap, which, however, did not disturb the 








The groom 
gazed after her admiringly. 

“ Nobody but Miss Graham can ride ‘ Fiery 
Nan,’ ”’ he said. 

“She has tried it before then,” suggested 
Maurice. 

“O, yes, often. Mrs. and Miss Graham spent 
last summer here, and she—Miss Graham—rode 
4 great deal,’’ answered the man, walking off as 
his sentence ended. It was rather dull here now, 


newspaper. 

Miss Graham had taken the road which seem- 
ed to lead into the heart of yonder wood, and 
there grew up in Maurice Singleton’s mind a cu- 
riosity to know what sort of a ride had a charm 


| for her, what kind of scenery she would naturally 


| Seek. 


It was a comparatively new country 


| about Valley Springs, and Mr. Selden, the land- 


lord, happening along just then, told him that it 


| 





ey 


was a good five miles’ drive throagh an almost 
unbroken forest to the next village Maurice 
sauntered away meaning to explore its myste- 
ries. A few minutes’ walk led him into tbh. 
clusion and stillness of the forest 

The trees soared far toward the blue heavens, 
and a ceaseless murmur went on amit their 
boughs. The ground was bright with patches of 
moss, darkened in spots by piles of last year's 
leaves or the needle of the pine turned brown by 
winter frosts and the midsummer heats Now 
and then a dry twig lightly pressed by the foot 
of rabbit or partridge crackled in the distance, or 
a bird broke the silence with a few bars of a song 
Otherwise the wood was quite voiceless. Mau- 
rice walked on and on till miles lay behind him. 
The afternoon was advancing, and dim shadows 
began to lurk in the forest. The sun sank down 
behind the trees, and lines of light fell beside the 
shadows. Maurice Singleton had just reached a 
turn in the road, when the diverging path led 
down into a fairy-like glen. It was too late to 
explore it now, and he retraced his steps. But 
he had not advanced far when a rushing sound 
and a din of hoofs startled him, and just as he 
turned his head, a riderless steed galloped past, 
the saddle turned, the reins hanging, and his 
mouth white with foam. 

It needed but one swift glance to assure him 
that this was Fiery Nan. He did not stop tor 
another, but went back, his blood cold at the 
contemplation of an awful possibility. He did 
not know how far he had gone—it might have 
been a mile, or only a few rods—when he saw 
the skirt of the blue riding-dress partly concealed 
by a clump of bushes. He came up to her 
breathless. She was sitting on the grass, very 
pale, but smiled as he approached. Perhaps she 
was less frightened than he, for she found her 
voice first. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I am not hurt, I think,” 
she said, replying to the question which he cculd 
not find any words for, and she made an effort 
to rise, but an expression of pain and faintness 
came over her face, and she sank back. 

“ You must be hurt, Miss Graham—pray keep 
still—I can bring aid soon.” 

“No, it is nothing—only a sprain, at most,” 
she said, again. “I shall be better presently,” 
and indeed, in a moment, Maurice was inexpress- 
ibly relieved to see that she was able to stand 
with his assistance. 

“ How did it happen?” he asked. 

“Very naturally. I insisted upon urging 
Nan at full speed down the hill, not remember- 
ing that she might be frightened when she came 
in sight of the waterfall at the foot. But I sup- 
pose she took it for some fearful Kuleborn, for 
she wheeled instantly, and the saddle unluckily 
turning, I was in the road before I hai time to 
think.” 

“Thank Heaven it was no worse,” said Man- 
rice, fervently. “And now, as you are quite un- 
able to walk,”—he paused, dreading to propose 
leaving her alone in the wood while he went for 
a carriage. 

“You must leave me here for the present,” 
she said, looking up in his face with a cour- 
ageous smile. 

“Thank you—you know that we cannot 
choose, though you must see how much I dislike 
i” 

An attentive listening look swept over her face. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

“T think I hear wheels approaching,” she 
replied. 

“I wish I might trust to your keener senses,” 
said Maurice, after listening for a in 
vain. 

“You may,” said Henrietta, smiling. “ There 
it is, the afternoon stage from Cranston.” 

“How glad I am!” exclaimed Singleton, 
looking greatly relieved. “ I was so distressed 
about leaving you here all the time it would have 
required for me to return to the house.” It was 
fortunate, indeed, that the coach hour happened 
to be just then, for the injury proved rather more 
serious than Henrietta had been willing to 
allow. 

Maurice Singleton was not a bad resource in 
the tedious hours of recovery. Miss Graham 
very,soon grew angry with herself for allowing 
his presence to become so necessary to her. To 
be sure there were not many pleasures available, 
and in such circumstances one is apt to make the 
most of what one has. And Maurice was so 
quiet, so unobtrusive in all his ways, that one 
was insensibly won by the charm of his manner. 
And yet it was strange to Henrietta Graham, 
that, proud as she had always supposed herself 
to be, she should so easily admit a stranger to 
her friendship. But the truth was, that in Hen- 
rietta’s case, a very warm and impressible heart 
had been early controlled and repressed, and the 
reserve of her manner was much more the result 
of circumstances than a natural growth. Now, 
however, a stronger attraction than she could 
readily resist was thrown around her,and though 
less ready of access and conscious of power than 
Most women, Henrietta was influenced, more 
perhaps, than she was at first aware of. She 
learned this after a time. 

One day there came to Valley Springs, Edgar 
Fernleigh. Maurice Singleton was present when 
his friend and Henrietta met. His keen glance, 
apparently so cursory and careless, noted the 
warm color that flew into Edgar’s face. That 
was natural, and he was indifferent to it. Not 
8o indifferent was he to the companion blush that 
mantled Henrietta's cheek. 
ger awoke in his heart. And yet it was natural 
that Miss Graham should be moved. There 
came up to her mind the remembrance of an 
evening the preceding summer, when the suscep- 
tible boy had poured the story of his fervent pa» 


the se 





An emotion of an- 


sion into her ear, and she, not dreaming of re- 
tly, hut 





turning it, had put his love away—gent!) 
not the less decidedly. Bat Edgar had always 
a place in her heart. His sensitive delicacy and 
sweetness of disposition charmed her, and she 
had a loving admiration of him. Nuthing of all 
this did Maurice Singleton guess, and in hus vex 
ation the satirical spirit which always hs united 
him when troubled asserted itself 

It was the day after Edgar's coming, and a# 
Miss Graham was not yet able to walk far, Mao 
rice and his friend were drawn to the parlor 
Almost alone they sat there while the evening 
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‘s or the needle of the pine turned brown by 

‘er frosts and the midsummer heats. Now 
then a dry twig lightly pressed by the foot 
bbit or partridge crackled in the distance, or 
d broke the silence with a few bars of a song. 
rwise the wood was quite voiceless. Mau- 
walked on and on till miles lay behind him. 
afternoon was advancing, and dim shadows 
n to lurk in the forest. The sun sank down 
id the trees, and lines of light fell beside the 
ows. Maurice Singleton had just reached a 
in the road, when the diverging path led 
‘ into a fairy-like glen. It was too late to 
ore it now, and he retraced his steps. But 
\d not advanced far when a rushing sound 
din of hoofs startled him, and just as he 
d his head, a riderless steed galloped past, 
saddle turned, the reins hanging, and his 
'h white with foam. 
needed but one swift glance to assure him 
this was Fiery Nan. He did not stop for 
er, but went back, his blood cold at the 

emplation of an awful possibility. He did 

“now how far he had gone—it might have 
a mile, or only a few rods—when he saw 
kirt of the blue riding-dress partly concealed 

clump of bushes. He came up to her 
aless. She was sitting on the grass, very 
but smiled as he approached. Perhaps she 
‘ess frightened than he, for she found her 
first. 

‘Yon’t be alarmed. I am not hurt, I think,” 
aid, replying to the question which he could 
nd any words for, and she made an effort 
®, but an expression of pain and faintness 
over her face, and she sank back. 

“ou must be hurt, Miss Graham—pray keep 
-I can bring aid soon.” 

‘No, it is nothing—only a sprain, at most,” 
‘id, again. “I shall be better presently,” 
ideed, in a moment, Maurice was inexpress- 
clieved to see that she was able to stand 
is assistance. 

{ow did it happen?” he asked. 

“ery naturally. I insisted upon urging 
it full speed down the hill, not remember- 
at she might be frightened when she came 
ht of the waterfall at the foot. But I sup- 
he took it for some fearful Kuleborn, for 
heeled instantly, and the saddle unluckily 
‘® I was in the road before I had time to 


Maurice 


‘hank Heaven it was no worse,” said Man- 
ervently. “And now, as you are quite un- 
» walk,”—he paused, dreading to propose 
8 her alone in the wood while he went for 
iage. 

“ou must leave me here for the present,” 
id, looking up in his face with a cour- 
3 smile. 

hank you—you know that we cannot 

2, though you must see how much I dislike 


attentive listening look swept over her face. 
“hat is it?” he asked. 

think I hear wheels approaching,” she 
1 
wish I might trust to your keener senses,” 
Maurice, after listening for a in 





ou may,” said Henrietta, smiling. “ There 
he afternoon stage from Cranston.” 

ow glad I am!” exclaimed Singleton, 
g greatly relieved. “I was so distressed 
leaving you here all the time it would have 
od for me to return to the house.” It was 
ate, indeed, that the coach hour happened 
‘ust then, for the injury proved rather more 
s than Henrietta had been willing to 


urice Singleton was not a bad resource in 
dious hours of recovery. Miss Graham 
»0n grew angry with herself for allowing 
esence to become so necessary to her. To 
» there were not many pleasures available, 
\ such circumstances one is apt to make the 
of what one has. And Maurice was so 
so unobtrusive in all his ways, that one 
sensibly won by the charm of his manner. 
yet it was strange to Henrietta Graham, 
‘roud as she had always supposed herself 
she should so easily admit a stranger to 
‘endship. But the truth was, that in Hen- 
$ case, a very warm and impressible heart 
‘en early controlled and repressed, and the 
e of her manner was much more the result 
‘amstances than a natural growth. Now, 
er, @ stronger attraction than she could 
v resist was thrown around her,and though 
ady of access and conscious of power than 
women, Henrietta was influenced, more 
’s, than she was at first aware of. She 
d this after a time. 
day there came to Valley Springs, Edgar 
‘igh. Maurice Singleton was present when 
end and Henrietta met. His keen glance, 
‘ntly so cursory and careless, noted the 
color that flew into Edgar’s face. That 
atural, and he was indifferent to it. Not 
fferent was he to the companion blush that 
d Henrietta’s cheek. An emotion of an- 
oke in his heart. And yet it was natural 
liss Graham should be moved. There 
ip to her mind the remembrance of an 
g the preceding summer, when the suscep- 
»y had poured the story of his fervent pas- 
to her ear, and she, not dreaming of re- 
zit, had put his love away—gently, but 
less decidedly. But Edgar had always 
‘in her heart. His sensitive delicacy and 
ess of disposition charmed her, and she 
loving admiration of him. Nothing of all 
1 Maurice Singleton guess, and in his vex- 
the satirical spirit which always haunted 
hen troubled asserted itself. 


























as the day after Edgar’s coming, and as 
‘raham was not yet able to walk far, Mau- 
id his friend were drawn to the parlor. 
t alone they sat there while the evening 
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twilight gathered around. They had been talk- | 
ing of different subjects and Maurice was cool 
and satirical. Henrietta had never seen him in | 
that mood before, and it threw a constraint over 
her manner. Fancying that she was indifferent | 
to him, Maurice grew more bitter. 

“Tt wasn’t worth the trouble,” said he, after 
Edgar had been speaking of some great blessing | 
won by persevering effort. | 

“ Not worth the trouble—a whole life of hap- | 
piness ?”’ said Edgar. 

“No. Nothing in this world is worth troub- 
ling one’s self about,” said Maurice, moodily. 

“Of course that applies only to trifles,” Hen- 
rietta said. | 

“To great things as well,” returned Maurice. | 

“What? wouldn’t you exert yourself to win | 
great good—the thing which you most desired ?” 

“ Not if I would have to be at much trouble. 
The truth is, the valued good of life is mostly a 
sham. It makes no difference what it is—wealth, 
fame, power, friendship—there is nothing satis- 
factory in any of them.” 

“Not in friendship?” asked Edgar. 

“A mere will-o-the-wisp. A wandering light 
floating over marshes. What we call friendship 
is merely an emanation from our own self love, 
which under certain conditions becomes lumin- 
ous, steals fire from heaven and appears to be 
the thing which it is not.” 

“And love—woman’s love?” said Edgar, 
blushing like a girl. 

“Worse and worse. It is like one of your 
wonderful fourth of July rockets. It soars away 
towards heaven, outshining the stars and blazing 
famously for a moment, then its light goes out, 
and it falls down to the earth—a mere stick.” 

“ How can you talk so?” said Henrietta, too 
grieved and indignant to choose her words. 

“Don’t mind him, Miss Graham. This is 
only the impulse of a moment—not his real 
conviction.” 

“Now you are wrong,” insisted Maurice, per- 
versely. “I’m sincere for once—wear my heart 
outside. Don’t you know we must all be sin- 
cere sometimes ?”’ 

Miss Graham would not prolong the conversa- 
tion, and after a half hour more left the parlor. 
It was a bitter reflection that occupied her in the 
solitude of her room that night. Through all 
the temptations of a career, unusually worldly, 
Henrietta Graham had kept pure and fresh her 
faith in human love and goodness. Nothing had 
ever seemed so repulsive to her as this skepticism 
which obtains in the world in regard to all the 
emotions natural to the mind. This mocking, 

Mephistopheles spirit was to her the most 
hateful of all demons. And here was a man in 
whom she had allowed herself to become interest- 
ed, and to him all innocent and pure feelings, all 

i and , were merely things to be 
laughed at. She could not learn to dislike him, 
but it infused into her love a painful element 
compounded of pity and distrust. It made her 
manner constrained and cold. 

But for all Maurice Singleton’s light words, he 
loved her dearly, and understood what her love 
must be. It vexed and angered him to see her give 
so much of her time to Edgar. He would have 
liked to engross all her thoughts—and yet with- 
out committing himself—for he lingered wearily 
and checked the words that often rose to his lips. 
Perhaps he could not have defined to himself the 
feeling which made him shrink from taking the 
irrevocable step. It was partly distrust of him- 
self, partly of her; then he had a satisfaction in 
the present which he could not bear to have dis- 
turbed. He found a singular charm in the un- 
spoken love which he feared would vanish if 
embodied in words. 

But all his caution broke down one evening, 
very unexpectedly to himself, and his emotion 
shaped itself into the most passionate and fervent 
language. For an instant a strange, wild feeling 
of joy made Henrietta tremble—the next instant 
something in his manner, an impalpable expres- 
sion, made her feel as if he would be glad to un- 
say the words. With the impetuosity of her na- 
ture her heart leaped to a sudden conclusion. 
He should not make her the sport of a superticial 
impulse. She drew herself up coolly. As the ex- 
pression of her face met his eye, he dropped her 
hand, and the eager, tender look gave place to 
something far ditterent. 

“Mr. Singleton, you surprise me. You have 
forgot yourself.” The words were spoken ina 
cold tone, and he could not guess how her heart 
throbbed nor how hard it was for her to maintain 
that indifferent manner. There was a moment’s 
conflict within him, then he laughed lightly a 
little bitterly, though that was well concealed. 

“Perhaps I have. Thank you for assisting 
my memory. And now if you will go on with 
me for the roses that we came in search of, I 
think we shall both forget that I made a 
blunder.” 

They hastened on after their party and during 
all the rest of the walk both jested and laughed 
and exchanged playful words as if neither suffer- 
ed. Perhaps Edgar divined that all was not 
quite right with Henrietta—perhaps her gratitude 
for his kindness led him to presume upon it, for 
a few weeks after the misunderstanding between 
Maurice and Miss Graham, arrived at an enter- 
tainment, Edgar sought his friend. There was 
an unusual flush in his face, and his manner was 
excited and restless. He found Maurice indo- 
lently poring over a volume. 

“Now for some wonderful confidence,” said 
Singleton, as Edgar entered. He spoke half 
kindly, half satirically. 

“Now, Maurice, as you're a good fellow at 
heart, hear me patiently. I have got something 
important to tell you this time,” pleaded Edgar. 
Maurice gave him another look, then read over 





another sentence in his book, and looking up, | 


said quietly : 
“Let me anticipate you. You are engaged to 


| “ Maurice, I always thought that if you and Miss 





it has been a great way off. The desire of the 


| moth for the star.” 


“Of the night for the morrow,” laughed 
Maurice. 

“Yes, only don’t make a jest of it.” There | 
was a little silence, and then Edgar added— | 


Graham were brought together—you—that you 

would—” Edgar paused. Maurice did not speak. — 
“You know, Maurice, that I would not value 
any happiness bought at the cost of your friend- 
ship,” he said, his voice rather low and anxious. 

“You may be at ease my dear Edgar,” said 
Singleton, greatly touched. “I care for Miss 
Graham as little as—as she cares forme. But 
this is nothing, of course. Let’s talk of your 
prospects. When is Mrs. Fernleigh to come 
out?” He laughed as he said the words, and it 
jarred harshly upon Edgar’s ear. 

He would not have wondered at the bitterness | 
of the laugh, if he could have seen into his friend’s 
heart. Maurice came home very late that night 
from a long walk. For miles through the dark 
forest, over rough roads and far out into the open 
country he had wandered, but he did not leave 
behind him the sore, angry, wounded spirit he 
carried out. 

The next day, h er, he met Henri with 
all his usual graceful ease. She was very pale 
but in high spirits, and overflowing with brilliant 
repartee. Never had her singular and character- 
istic beauty appeared to better advantage. In 
the evening there was dancing in the hall of the 
hotel. The scene was really very pretty and 
picturesque. Most of the ladies wore a profusion 
of flowers, but Henrietta’s black braids were 
without an ornament. It chanced that in the in- 
terval between the dances, Maurice was standing 
near one of the windows. The window was long 
and wide, and served for a place of egress upon 
the upper verandah. Qut upon the verandah 
were boxes of earth containing growing plants, 
and a jasmine vine in one of them clambered 
about the window partly shading it. As Mau-- 
rice stood there silent, Edgar approached with 
Miss Graham. 

“Ah, you selfish fellow,” said Edgar, playful- 
ly. “You choose the moonlight and the ro- 
mance of vine-covered windows rather than the 
dance.” 

“T don’t care for dancing,” returned Maurice. 
‘‘Tt seems to me a great outlay of muscular pow- 
er, and all to no purpose.” 

“But you should dance for the good of socie- 
ty. Self-sacrifice, my dear fellow. You should 
immolate yourself upon the altar ot conventional 
etiquette.” . 

Maurice smiled, and to turn the conversation 
said : 

“ You don’t favor flowers, Miss Graham. I 
see the other ladies have laid the garden under 
heavy contribution.” 

“Yes, how is it, Henrietta? you haven’t a 
single flower,” said Edgar. 

She made some slight excuse, and Edgar said, 
playfully, “vou ought to have some of those 
scarlet fuchsias. They would be marvellously 
becoming to your shining hair. Let me get you 
some. I know the very spot where they grow. 
ll leave Miss Graham in your care.” Edgar 
went away and !eft them together. 

There was an awkward silence of a moment. 
Miss Graham pulled nervously at the sprays of 
jasmine which fluttered at the open window. 
She looked very lovely with the moonlight just 
touching her black hair and sofiening all the out- 
lines of her face. A painful sense of loss smote 
his heart, and a perverse wish to say something 
sharp and unkind took possession of him. 

“T hope you will not think me tardy in offer- 
ing my congratulations, Miss Graham,” he said. 
“ Permit me to present them now.” She bowed, 
without speaking. 

“T hope you think I am sincere—I trust you 
believe that any feeling I have before expressed is 
entirely past, and any fancies I may have entertain- 
ed quite given up.” She quickly lifted her hands 
as if imploring him to spare her, and one who 
saw it could not soon forget the expression her 
face wore. 

“ Henrietta!” exclaimed Maurice, bending 
forward. 

“TT think I have the honor to claim your hand 
for this dance, Miss Graham,” said a voice close 
by. Singleton drew back, and the gentleman 
led Henrietta away. Maurice gazed after her a 
moment and then walked to another part of the 
room. After he was gone a figure flitted from 
the shadow of the jasmine vine into the light, and 
Edgar Fernleigh stepped in at the open window. 
He stood for a moment near it looking around 
like one half awake, then rousing himself went 
and joined the dancers. 

Late that night a light was burning in Edgar’s 
room and he sat at the table writing. It was ap- 
parently not a pleasant thing that he was doing, 
for he often laid down his pen and rested his head 
upon his hands. The notes—there were two of 
them—were finished at last, however, and Ed- 
gar’s light was extinguished. But he was early 
astir the next morning, and the first outward 
stage took him as passenger. ‘The breakfast bell 
had not yet rung, and Maurice Singleton was 
awaiting its summons, when a servant tapped at 
his door. 

“Tf you please, sir, here’s a letter Mr. Fern- 
leigh left for you.” 

“Left?” echoed Maurice. 

“Yes, sir, you know he went away this 
morning.” 

Maurice took the letter and broke the seal. It 
contained an enclosure addressed to Miss Gra- 
ham. Strangely moved, Maurice Singleton ran 
over the note. It was brief, but it had the pow- 





| and Henrietta, and to catch a glimpse of the 


| accept the sacrifice he so freely made. Future 
| years were kind to Edgar, and in another affee- 


| sation. 





“Dear Henrietta, we have both much to ask | of the axe.”” repeated he, in a tone of affright — 


forgiveness for and to forgive,” he said, huskily. | 
“ But nothing must part us now—Henrietta.” | 
“ Maurice—don't speak of it now,” she sob- 
bed. “ Think how I have wronged him.” 
“And I too. But 1 was most to blame, dear- 
est. ©, will not this be a lesson to me?” But | 
they spoke no more of their own happiness then. 
Need we say that Edgar, returning by the 
shorter way of the verandah, had come up just 
in time to hear the colloquy between Maurice 








| 


faces of both through the parted leaves of the 
iasmine? Through the shock of pain which it 
gave him came the clear insight into their hearts. 
His after course was like himself. His letters 
implored them to yield their pride to love, and 


tion, full and satisfying, he found his compen- 





EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 

The following graphic description of the ex- 

ecution of Charles I. is taken from Macaulay’s 
History—published by Harper & Brother : 
Early in the morning in a chamber at White- 
hall, by the side of the bed where Ireton and | 
Harrison were yet sleeping together, Cromwell, 
Hacker, Huncks, Astell and Phayre had met to 
finish the last act of this redoubtable proceeding, 
by writing the order which was to be addressed 
to the executioner. Colonel,” said Cromwell 
to Huncks, “you must write and sign it.’ 
Huncks obstinately retused. “‘ What an obsti- 
nate grumbler!”’ said Cromwell. “In truth 
Colonel Huncks,” said Astell to him, “you 
make me ashamed; here is the vessel entering 
port, and you wish to furl the sails before drop- 
ping the anchor.” Huncks persisted in his re- 
fusal. Cromwell seated himself muttering, wrote 
the order, and presented it to Colonel Hacker, 
who signed it without objection. 

Almost at the same moment, after four hours 
of profound sleep, Charles arose from his bed. 
“T have a great affair to tinish,” said he to Her- 
bert. ‘It is necessary that I rise early,” and 
he placed himself at his toilet. Herbert, being 
troubled, combed him with less care. ‘“ Take, L 
pray you,” said the king to him, “ the same care 
as usual. Although my head will not remain 
long upon my shoulders, I wish to be dressed to- 
day as a bridegroom.” Whilst dressing he ask- 
ed for another shirt. ‘The season is so cold 
that I might tremble; some persons might at- 
tribute it to fear. Ido not wish such a supposi- 
tion to be possible.” The day had scarcely 
dawned when the archbishop arrived, and com- 
menced the religious exercises. As he was read- 
ing in the twenty-seventh chapter of the Gospel 
of Matthew, the recital of the passion of Jesus 
Christ—* My lord,” asked the king, “have you 
chosen that chapter as the most applicable to m 
situation?” “1 pray your majesty to remar! 
that it is the gospel for the day, as the calendar 
proves” The king appeared profoundly touch- 
ed, and continued his prayers with renewed ar- 
dor. Towards ten o'clock, some one knocked 
gently at the door of the chamber. Herbert re- 
mained motionless. 

A second knock was heard a little louder than 
at first ‘Go see who is there,” said the king. 
It was Colonel Hacker. ‘Cause him to enter,” 
said he. “Sire,” said the colonel, in a low and 
trembling voice,” “itis time to go to Whitehall. 
Your majesty will have an hour to rest there.” 
“T will go in a moment,” replied Charles. 
“Leave me.” Hacker went out. The king re- 
covered himself in a few moments, when, taking 
the archbishop by the hand, “ Come,” said he, 
“let us go. Herbert open the door. Hacker 
warns me the second time.” And he descended 
into the park which he must cross in order to go 
to Whitehall. Several companies of infantry 
were waiting there, forming a double row on his 
route. A detachment of halberdiers were march- 
ing in advance, with flying colors. The drums 
were beating, and the noise drowned all voices. 
On the right of the king was the archbishop, on 
the left, with head uncovered, was Colonel ‘Tom- 
linson, commandant of the guard, and Charles, 
touched with his regard, requested him not to 
leave him till the last moment. He conversed 
with him on the route; spoke to him of his buri- 
al and of the person to whom he desired his bod 
to be confided, with a serene air, brilliant loo 
and firm step, walking even more quickly than 
the company, astonished at their slowness. 

One of the officers on duty flattering himself 
without doubt to trouble him, asked him if he 
had not conspired with the duke of Buckingham 
for the death of the king, his father. ‘ My 
friend,” replied Charles with disgust and sad- 
ness, “if 1 had no other sin than that, I take 
God to witness, I assure you that I would have 
no need of asking pardon of him.” Arrived at 
Whitehall, he slowly ascended the stairs, crossed 
the great hall, and gained his chamber, when 


The most profoand silence reigned. He put 


on his head a silk bonnet, and addressing himself 


to the executioner; “do my locks trouble you "” 
“IT pray your majesty to arrange them ander 
your bonnet,’’ replied the man bowing. The 
king arranged them with the aid of the archbish 


op. “T have for my part,” said he to him, “in 


| you to make a great journey 


tuking this trouble, good causes and a merciful 
God.""—Juxon—" Yes, sure, there is only one 
step to take ; itis full of trouble and anguish, 
bat of little duration, and think that it causes 
It transports you 
from earth to heaven.” he king --“ 1 pass 
from a crown corruptible to a crown incorrupti- 
ble, where I shall have no kind of trouble ;"" and 
turning to the executioner—" Is my hair fixed ¢”’ 
he took off his mantle and his St. George, 
and gave his St. George to the archbishop, 
saying, “remember,” took off his coat, put 
on his cloak again, looking at the block—* place 
it in such a manner that it will be very firm,” 
said he to the executioner. “It is firm, sir.” 
The king—“ I will make a short prayer, and 
when I extend my hands, then.’’ He recovered 
himself, spoke a few words in a low voice, raised 
his eyes to heaven, kneeling placed his head on 
the block, the executioner touched his locks in 
order to arrange them again under his bonnet ; 
the king thought he was going to strike. “Await 
the sign,” said he to hith. “I await it,sire, with 
the good pleasure of your majesty.”” The mo- 
ment after, the king extended his hands; the 
— struck—his head fell at the first 
ow. 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The following from the New York Wold, 
shows the importance of placing good books in 
the hands of the young :—“ Benjamin Franklin 
tells us, in one of his letters, that when he was a 
boy, a little book fell into his hands, entitled, 
Essays to do good, by Cotton Mather, It was 
tattered and torn, and several leaves were miss- 
ing. “But the remainder,” he says, “ gave me 
such a turn of thinking as to have an influence 
on my conduct through life; for 1 have always 
set a greater value on the character of adver of 
good, than any other kind of reputation ; and if 

have been a useful citizen the public owes all 
the advantages of it to the little book.’ Jeremy 
Bentham mentions that the eurrent of his thoughts 
and studies was directed for life by a single 
phrase that caught his eye at the end of a pam- 

hlet: ‘ The greatest good of the greatest num- 

r.”’ There are single sentences in the New 
Testament that have awakened to spiritual lite 
hundreds of millions of dormant souls. In things 
of less moment, reading has a wondrous power. 
George Law, a boy on his father’s farm, met an 
old unknown book, which told the story of a 
farmer’s son who went away to seek his fortune, 
and came home, after many years’ absence, a 
rich man. From that moment George becaine 
uneasy, left home, lived over again the life he 
had read of, returned a millionaire, and paid all 
his father’s debts. Robinson Crusoe has sent to 
sea more sailors than the press-gang. The story 
about little George Washington telling the truth 
about the hatchet and the plum tree has made 
many a truth-teller. We owe all the Waverley 
novels to Scott’s early reading of the old tradi- 
tions and legends ; and the whole body of pasto- 
ral fiction came from Addison's sketches of Sir 
Robert de Coverly in the Spectator. But illas- 
trations are numberless. ‘Tremble, ye who write, 
and ye who publish writing. A pamphlet has 
precipitated a revolution. A paragraph quenches 
or kindles the celestial spark in a human soul— 
in myriads of souls.” 





A WILD BOAR HUNT. 


The Algiers journals give an account of a 
grand wild boar hunt which took place at a place 
called Arba, at a short distance from that city. 
In addition to a number of French and Arabs, 
about one hundred foreigners, a great many of 
them English, and among them Mr. Cobden, 
were present. Si Tahar, the Aga of the district, 
who got up the hunt, showed great attention to 
the foreign visitors, and gave them an entertain- 
ment, both in Arab and European style, in a vast 
tent, pitched ona height c ding a splendi 
view. The visitors, of whom twenty-five were 
English ladies, took great interest in seeing the 
Arab part of the feast prepared, consisting, 
among other things, of six sheep roasted whole, 
of immense ragouts, and of the indispensable 
couscoussou. As to the hunt itself, it was not 
very splendid, though as many as six hundred 
men were employed to prevent the boars escap- 
ing from the two ravines in which it took place, 
only two animals having been killed 








“ Providence,” says a powerful but danger- 
ous author of another land, “ has placed disgust 
at the door of all bad places.” But, alas! she 
keeps herself behind the door as we go in, and it 
is only as we come out that we meet her face to 
face.—.James. 





they left him alone with the archbishop, who was 
ready to give him the communion. Some inde- 
pendent ministers, Nye and Goodwin among oth- 
ers, came to knock at the door, saying “ they 
wished to offer their services to the king.” “ The 
king is at prayers,” replied Juxon; they insist- 
ed. “ Well, then,” said Charles to the archbish- 
op, “thank them in my name for their offer, but 
tell them frankly that after having so often pray- 
ed against me and without any cause, they shall 
never pray with me during my agony. They 
can, if they — oe for me, I will be thank- 
ful.” They retired, the king kneeling received 
the communion, and rising with vivacity, “Now,” 
said he, “let those rogues come. have par- 
doned them from the bottom of my heart. I am 
ready for all that is about to happen to me.” They 
had "prepared his dinner; he did not wish to eat 
anything. ‘ Sire,” said Jaxon, “ your majesty 
has fasted for a long time; it is cold; perhaps ; 
on the scatfold some feebleness—” 

“You are right,” said the king, and ate a 
piece of bread and drank aglass of wine. It was 
1 o'clock. Hacker knocked at the door; Juxon 
and Herbert fell on their knees; “ Rise, my old 
friend,” said the king to the archbishop, extend- 
ing his hand. Hacker knocked again. Charles 
caused the door to be opened. “ Lead on,” said 
he to the colonel. “I'll follow you.” They ad- 
vanced along the banqueting hall between two 
rows of soldiers. A crowd of men and women 
who had rushed there at the peril of their lives, 
were standing motionless behind their guards, 
praying tor the king as he passed. The soldiers, 
silent themselves, did not disturb them. At the 
extremity of the hall, an opening, cut the even- 
ing before in the wall, conducted to a level with 
a scaffold hung in black. Two men stood near 
the axe, in sailor’s clothes and masked. The 
king arrived with a haughty head casting on all 
sides his glances, seeking the people in order to 
speak with them, but the soldiers alone covered 
the place; no one coald approach. He turned 








er to call the changing color over his face and 
make the hand which held it shake. Without 
waiting for a moment's deliberation he opened 
his chamber door, went out and down the stairs 





Miss Graham. Accept my congratulations.” 
“©, Maurice,” stammered Edgar, “could 
you ever have thought it—she so brilliant, and I 


so—"” 
* Nonsense! don’t underrate yourself,” said 


Maurice, hghtly—“ you've more than enough | 


virtues to balance any imaginary defects.” 
« Don’t say 80, Singleton,”” remonstrated Ed- 
gar. “ You know I’ve always admired her, but 


ata rapid pace. There was no one in the par- 


and put the letter addressed to her into her hands. 
| She looked up at him wonderingly. 

| Read it,” he said, shortly. 

| She opened it and began to read, but the paper 
dropped from her hands and she barst into a fit 
of uncontrollable sobbing. Singleton knel: down 
by her. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


lor but Henrietta. He went straight up to her | 


towards Jaxon and Tomlinson. “I can scarce 

ly be heard but by you,” said he tothem “It 
| will be to you, then, that I shall address some 
words.”” He finally addressed to them a little 
discoarse which he had prepared. Grave and 
calm even to coolness, only proper to sustain that 
he had been right, that the hatred of the right of 
the sovereign was the true cause of the unhappi 


| no part in the government, that on this condition 





Bousetvite's Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Ox Cheek in Baking Pan. 

Get half a one ready boned, if not to be had, get the 
half head with the bone—in which case they should be 
broken small, and put in the broth; but it gives more 
trouble than its worth. The solid meat is more economi- 
cal. Wash it well, eut off the white part, put the cheek 
in the pan, and proceed exactly as above, only give it 
three or four hours to bake. A little mixed spice im- 
proves the flavor. Take the fat off, remove the meat, cut 
it into small pieces, put it into the tureen, and pour the 
broth over. 





To kill Cockroaches. 

Mix equal quantities of red lead and Indian meal with 
molasses, making it about the consistency of paste. It is 
known to be a certain exterminator of roaches. A friend 
who was troubled with th ds upon th de of 
them rid his house of them in a few night« by this mix- 
ture. Put it upon iron plates, and set it where the ver- 
min are thickest, and they will soon help themselves 
without further invitation 





Bweet Potato Coffee. 

Avery good substitute for coffee can be made from 
sweet potatoes. Wash and scrape good sound tubers; 
cut them into pleces half an ioch loag; dry them in the 
stove, roast them es you would coffee until of @ light 
brown color. Make ‘coffee’ from them in the usual 
manner, except that the pieces are not to Le ground 





To take Stains out of filver. 

Steep the silver in soap-ley for the space of four hours 
then cover it over with whiting wet with vinegar, so that 
it may lie thick upon it, and dry it by a fire, after which 
rub of the whiting and pass it over with dry bran. and 
the spots will oot only disappear, but the silver wiii iook 
exceedingly bright 





To clean old Oil Paintings. 

The biackened lights of oi) pictures may be instantly 
restored to their original hue by touching them with 
Geuteryde of hydrogen dilated with «fa of eight times ite 
weight of water. The part must be afterwards washed 
with o clean sponge ead water 








alone would the kingdom find again peace and 


its liberties. Whilst he spoke some one twached | 


| ness of the people. The people ought to have 
| 
| 


the axe. He turned quickly, saying, “do not 
harm the axe. It will cause me more pain ;” 
| and his discourse finished, some one elise ap- 
proached it. ‘‘ Take care of the axe, take care 


For the Complexion. 

Pour ten or fifteen drops of tincture of benzein in a 
winegiass of water It wil) form a milky crmaleom which 
ip perfectly harmiese and at the same time the bert coe 
metic Known 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now o@ hand and for sale, the foi 
lant sturtes. in bound form, re 


wing bri! 
Aly wimstrates with large 
orgrnal engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public Byers ome of thee 
works was written expressly for this establishment. and 
the copyright is secured accomting to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post pad, for termty cenit cach, of 
sez coples, post pad, for one dovlar 
THE HIGHWAYMAN: or. Tue Nesroutas Bes 
pitti A Tale of Love and Pride This te one of the 
most captivating of all the stortes of the roed aod hight 
way which we have ever published Original tn con 
ception, and dasaling io ite plot, the present ts the 
mint etition, and the demand remains wastated 
Written for us by LIRUTENANT MURRAY 


| THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Tue Src 


Baacetets This ranance of the south of Ruglaud is 
one of the most deeply interesting to our series Its 
locidents are portrayed with vivid power and rh 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect It» ete 
are marked by @ dashing vein of origimality, sod the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike 
Written expressly for us by Mason F oC HUNTER 
THE LADY IMOGEN : or. Tue Waeca ann rue Coase 
This tale of Revolutionary times it one of thoee unri 
Valled sea-stortes for which the late Prof logrebam was 
so popular It ie told tn his happiest vein, and its char- 
acters are portrayed with marvelious lifelike eflect 
Written for us by Pror J MH INGRAHAM 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tue Fatt or San 
Juan p Uitoa A Tale of the Merican War This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico tx one of the most melo 
dramatic we have ever published = Lt ie also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for guining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story 
Written for us by «Cart CHARLES KE AVERILL 
THE VOLUNTEER: or. Txt Maip oF Montene 
This is a capital mitttary story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly tlustrated by fine original engravings. and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales lu our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individuals 
Written expressly for us by .. NED BUNTLINE 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tue Moxancn’s Last 
Brine Of all the stories which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the woet artistic and Interesting Grace- 
ful, inteusely absorbing, full of life and action, It paints 
the tableaux of its plot with all the fire that Moorish 
and Spanish history inepire This story would render 
any author's pame famous 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 
DOOMED KING: or, Tut Caown anv rus Sworn 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
Written for us by....... FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 
ADVENTURER : or, Tae Waeek on tHe Invian 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly Ulustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene gives us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestoration 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employ of our g@ Th 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
Written for us by.......... MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireon tux Wino This famous 
Sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividnes* of 
the riptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightfu) story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
LER: or, Tee Gaanper’s Prot. 














CHINESE JUGGLER 
This is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling incident 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsers or Forrest 
Hitt. This is a tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles II., when portions of England, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE RED REVENGER: or, Tue Pinate Kino oF tue 
Fironipas§ This tale of the Gulf and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cubs and the te pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 
THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Wirp Cuiertain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
ne times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
jiar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividoers 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jx 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Diners tue Back- 
WoopsMAN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eleventh edi 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablixhment, and the one which the author considers 
bis best. By......ccs.seee LIBUTENANT MURKAY. 
ILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer ayo tHe Canpi- 
NAL This Sicilian story of Bea and Bhore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fi/ts edition of 
this famous tale, the plot ct which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative 
Written expressly for us by AUSTIN C. BURDICK 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Looan rue Wantoce. A 
Kevolutionary Komance of See and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
into this thrilling story, the poner of which is at- 
tested by its passing through seven editions 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tue Baise or Mavaip 
The scene of this «tory is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
as tewequals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written to 
the present century. Editions of this story have bees 
issued both in Spanish and French 
Written for us by....... LIKUTENANT MURKAY 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamione or Sr. Antoine. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts seenes of a thrill 
ing character in the cithes of Paris and Venice during 
the middie of the last century. It will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States « few years since on a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in Frauce and Italy 
Written expressly for us by Mason F.C HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tee Cunp oF tne 
Sieena. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
aineali,in the heartof Sunny Bpain. It is the most 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, and though truthful to life, is yet most start 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters 
Written expressly for us by Da. J H. ROBINSON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tax Onacte ann its 
Pacst. Thie romance of ancient Tyre is one of the 
moet popular of Cobbs stories, and paints a very glow - 
ing picture of lite in that luxurious city it bas been 
dramatized and played in nearly every theatre in thie 
country and has passed through three editions in Lon 
don. The present is the fowrterrth edition which we 
have published’ By SYLVANUS COBB. Jn 
IVAN THE SERF: or. Tue Kossias ayy Crncassian 
This ie a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do 
mestic and military. in Ruwia, Turkey and Cirenasia 
Written expressly for ue by AUSTING BURDICK 
CAPTAIN BELT. or, Tas Boccamege ov THe Geis 
A romantic Story of the Bea and the Bhore This te an 
other of those graphic ses stories for which our author 
is famous 
Written for as by... 





J CLINTON BARRINGTON 
| THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Comerimarons oF Cina 
| A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Bea kieb in 
} wiventure and in Cubes lif. of a revolutionary) charar 
| ter Mr Barrington was fore considerable period in 
i the government service of Spain. and be has leid the 
| plot of thie beantifa) tale im the Gem of the Caribbean 
| Rea =Writtenforuaeby F CLINTON BAKKINGTON 
| THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Becuers oF trae Coast 
This ie acknow to be Cobb's greatest and best 
Bovelette. full to the brim of startling and vivid lite 
and containing a most Intensely interesting plot It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s bert «= weve! end bas 
reached sernm editions 
begianing to end = = By 
NG STAR: of. Tee #ucocies oF ree 
This is @ story of the Comet and the Bea, 
yar author's hepplest vein and portrays char 
acter with great tact end lif It is the moet popular 
rn tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote and bee 
exceeded in the mamber of ite editions hie famous 
Daocing Feather, which it sim dows in interest 

Written expressly for as by J H INGKATAM 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or Tue frawrem Cave 
wen) A legend of Old Spnim This ie a moet charm 
img story of the Gime of Philip I] and the dayr of the 
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Port's Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
O, WHY AM I FORGOT? 





BY A. &. WALTERS. 


0, why am I forgot by thee’ 
O, why am I forgot? 

Why am I left so desolate? 

O, lonely, lonely is my fate! 

To the mourning dove returns its mate, 
But I, alas, cannot! 


O, why am I forgot?—'tis sad 
To hear no syreet reply 
To all this tender questioning, 
To mourn Affection’s wasted spring, 
While Hope and Love on forward wing 
From me forever fly. 


O, why am I forgot?—’tis vain 
To ask the ear of lead ; 
For thy cold heart will not forgive, 
My sorrows thou wilt not relieve: 
One gentle word would bid them live, 
But now my hopes are dead! 





A HAPPY MARRIAGE UNION. 
But happy they—the happiest of tg th kind! 
om gentier stars unite. and in one 
Their heart, their fortunes, and their ones blend. 
‘Tis not the coarser tie of human laws. 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the min; 
That binds their peace, but harmony itself, 
Attuning all their pas: ions into love; 
Where friendship full exerts her softest power, 
Perfect esteem enlivened by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy pe soul; 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing will. 
Wich boundless confidence—for naught but love 
answer love, and render bliss secure. 
Tomson. 





NIGHT. 
The glorious sun is gone, 

And the gathering darkness of aight comes on. 

Like a curtain from God’s kind hand it flows, 

To shade the couch where his children repose. 

Then kneel, while the watching stars are bright 

And give your last thoughts to the Guardian of ‘night. 

H. Wars, Ja. 





A FATIIER. 
What is there like a father to a son? 
A father, quick in love, wakefu) in care, 
Tenacious of his trust. proof in experience, 
tae in honor, pertiet in example, 
tamped with authority !—SueRipan KNow ies. 





FAITH. 


Faith is the flame 
That lifts the sacrifice to heaven. 
MonTGomeRY. 


Domestic Story Department. 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


ELEANOR WESTBURN. 


BY MRS. A. M. LOVERING. 














“No aoop will come of her visit! I feel it 
through my whole heart, Fran!” 

“Hush, mother! she will hear you.” 

“No danger, I spoke in a low tone,” answer- 
ed Mrs. Page, aslight flush rising to her forehead 








away from him to hide from his eager quae the 
sadness that was upon her. 

As they sat there, mother and son, and as the 
afternoon died away and the twilight purpled, 
the whole summer party, guests and friends of 
Miss Russell, gathered in the handsome parlors ; 
all with the exception of Miss Westburn; she 
still remained in her room. But that she was 
momentarily expected was easily seen by the 
glances levelled towards the hall, at the slight- 
est sound in that direction, or on the stairs. A 
group of girls in one window wondered, and gave 
vent to their wonderment in whispers, what she 
was like, and if she were, indeed, so very hand- 
some and proud and everything grand, that Miss 
Russell had described her as being, while Miss 
Rassell herself, seated upon a sofa by the side of 
a proud-looking, stylish man, was teasing him in 
asly way about the new comer, which seemed 
greatly to disconcert two other gentlemen who 
listened near by, thinking that the great attrac- 
tion was to be at once yielded up to Mr. Sherman 
Woodbury. 

“But confess yourself delighted that she has 
come at last, Mr. Woodbury,” said Helen, with 
an easy familiarity that had a charm in it, “and 
confess, too, for truth’s sake, and my pleasure, 
that you are as impatient as you well can be, to 
see her.” 

“Not for your pleasure, Miss Russell, can I 
make such a confession, and I forbear, believe 
me, for truth’s sake,” he answered, smiling. 
“Tm not in the least impatient, nor have I been,” 
he added. 

“Then ’tis because you are afraid of her; 
afraid of her power, and afraid to meet it. Now 
I have had a purpose in bringing you together, 
and no mean one, either. I thought it would be 
the happiest thing in the world, if you two, hith- 
erto unconquered, could conquer each other. I 
don’t care, mind you, if you break Eleanor’s 
heart, or if she breaks yours, or if both be broken 
together. It is no more than just ; you both de- 
serve it, for the pain you have caused other 
people.” 

Mr. Woodbury smiled. 

“T have no patience at all with such old vet- 
erans,” Helen went on laughingly. ‘“ You have 
learned the art of war perfectly, and woe be to 
the young soldier who dares to breathe before 
you. Beware of retribution. But I must go up 
stairs to my friend,” she added, looking at her 
watch. ‘“ Be patient, you shall see her soon!” 

“May I have strength to exercise that Chris- 
tian-like virtue!” was the reply, given in mock 
gravity. 

The next moment Mr. Woodbury had joined 
the group of girls at the window, and not once 
did he look towards the door, or raise his eyes, 
until the quick whisper ran around the room : 

“Miss Westburn! how handsome she is! how 
beautiful !” 

Then he saw the haughty face that had im- 
pressed good Mrs. Page so unfavorably. 





As she said this, she moved towards the par- 
lor door to catch another glimpse of the haughty 
face which had called forth the above remark. 
At the same moment there was a light springing 
step in the hall, and a glad, musical voice cried 
out: 

“Dear Eleanor Westburn! how glad, how 
very glad Iam to see you. I have watched for 
you days and days, every member of the party 
is here before you, and I was so fearful that you 
would disappoint us; we are to have a glorious 
summer of it, and I am so very happy that you 

have come at last !’” 

This was followed by the exchange of innu- 
merable kisses, and then Helen Russell caught 
her friend by the arm and hurried her up stairs 
to her room, calling a servant to follow after 
with her baggage. From the parlor door Mrs. 
Page watched the handsome face and figure of 
Eleanor Westburn, as she disappeared, arm-in- 
arm with her niece, and then went back to her 
son’s side with a sigh, saying, as she rested her 
hand anxiously upon his head : 

“T’m sorry that we came here, Francis. 
deed, I’m quite sorry.” 

“ But the pleasant summer, mother, and the 
change you needed so much,” was the quiet 
answer. 

“T know it, and Helen is very kind, and her 
house is beautiful and pleasant, yet I don’t feel 
quite right. But you are sitting where the breeze 
is too strong. Move back a little, so that the 
curtain will shield you.” 

He did as she requested, and smiled pleasant- 
ly, thanking her in a silent way, for her thought- 
fulness and care. At the same time a slight, a 
very slight expression of pain flitted across his 
face, as though the knowledge that was constant- 
ly brought before his mind by her watchfulness 
distressed him. He rested his head for a mo- 
ment upon his white, slender hands, and when he 
raised it again, his features were as quiet and 
calm as ever. 

The face of Francis Page was almost womar- 
ly in its tender beauty. About his broad fore- 
head, which had a track of blue veins swelling 
across it, his bright brown hair hung in silken 
waves. His eyes, blue as the sky of a June 
morning, had a look of sadness shining up from 
their liquid depths, which was repeated and re- 
repeated by the expression that was caught in 
the curves of his fine delicate mouth. There 
was seldom any color in his face ; now and then 
a little flush of pink flitted across his cheeks like 
a cloud, and was lost before it reached the clear 
whiteness of his forehead.. 

When he stood up erect, the girlish beauty of 
his face seemed accounted for by a slight deform- 
ity which marred the symmetry of his otherwise 
pertect figure. Such faces, for some strange un- 
accountable reason, we often see with such forms 
—faces, clear, transp and b Be- 
cause of his misfortune his mother cared for him | 
as though he was a child, showing by her devo- | 
tioa that there was no sacrifice she would not | 
make in his behalf, or no suffering she would not | 

| 
| 
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In- 
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be willing to undergo for him. For a long time 
afer the arrival of Miss Westburn, Mrs. Page 
sat watching her son’s thoughtful face, some- 
times shading her eyes with her hands, as if fear- 
ful that he would see the tears that constantly 
brightened them, and then again tarning quite | 


“ Beautiful, indeed,” he said to himself, turn- 
ing indifferently around, and scanning more 
closely the white forehead, large, dark eyes, and 
ripe red lips, the poise of the head, queen-like, 
with its coronet of heavy braids, was perfect. 
The full figure—little above the medium height, 
was grace itself, and her step, as she moved for- 
ward with Helen, was quick and springing, yet 
firm. He could not keep his eyes from her face, 
as she made the circuit of the room, and was pre- 
sented in turn to every one present. To him, as 
Helen half slily pronounced his name, she raised 
her eyes, as though it was exceedingly tiresome, 
extended her hand, gave him the tips of her 
white fingers, and said “ Mr. Woodbury,” and 
passed on, without seeming to notice that he 
was by far the handsomest man in the room, or 
that his dress was the most exquisite in point of 
taste, or that she was unmindiul of what every 
other woman observed, at the first light glance. 

Mr. Woodbury was not the only one who kept 
his eyes upon the face of Miss Westburn. From 
his seat by the window, Francis Page observed 
her every glance and motion, much to the dis- 
tress of his good mother, who had, when she was 
presented to him, tried to shield her son from 
her gaze, as though she were some terrible wild 
creature bent upon his destruction. Perhaps she 
had ‘a better reason for this, from the fact that 
Eleanor seemed struck by the quiet beauty of the 
face half hidden by the shadow of the heavy cur- 
tain, and something, faint though it was, like a 
pleasant surprise played across the haughty 
features. 

“‘Hadn’t you better go to your room, Fran? 
aren’t you tired?” asked Mrs. Page. 

“No, I thank you, mother. I will stay here 
if you please. I’m very comfortable.” 

The question was repeated before half an hour 
had elapsed, as with Helen, Miss Westburn made 
her way to that part of the room again. She 
was seated near them the next moment, and the 

jealous mother saw her proud eyes wander to the 
face of her son, as if strangely attracted there. 
But she did not speak but once, although she 
might have done so, had there not been a call 
tor music, and Mr. Woodbury came forward and 
led her to the piano. Helen smiled. 

“They look well together, don’t they, cousin 
Fran?” 

“Charmingly,” was the answer. 

“What a pity that Mr. Woodbury doesn’t 
sing. But you must sing, Fran—sing with her. 
It will be so splendid. Few have a voice like 
you, and few like Eleanor.” 

The mother listened. 

“Don’t ask him to sing to-night, please, Hel- 
en,” she said, “ he is not feeling quite well.” 

“Ah, I was not aware of it.” 

‘““No more was I,” answered Fran. 
hush!” 

The room had grown suddenly still, as Miss 
Westburn’s fingers touched the piano. Present- 
ly through its silence, her voice broke, clear, 
rich and strong, rising in waves up the impas- 
sioned heights of the melody, and then flowing 
softly and tenderly, like # smooth stream; 
smooth, yet rippling and trembling, bringing to 
light nothing bus the sun-touched surface, and 
keeping its great power hidden beneath. The 
face by the curtain leaned forward further and 
turther. The large eyes were bright and eager, 
the mouth wistful and tremulous, and the hands, 
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fair as a woman's, were clasped tightly together. 

“O, if you would only sing it with her, Fran 
whispered Helen. “ Your tenor is so rich.” | 

“T should Spoil it,” he answered, shaking his 
head. 

“‘No—no—let me speak to her !”” 

She sprang forward and whispered afew words 
in Miss Westburn’s ear, as she ceased singing. 

“Your cousin?” said the lady, in answer, her 
face lighting as she glanced towards him. “ In- 
deed, I should be very happy.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t urge this, Helen,” put 
in Mrs. Page. “I’m afraid Fran will over-exert 
himself.” 

“Just one song auntie, just one. 
cousin Fran !” 

O, how conscious, how terribly conscious was 
he of his misfortune at that moment! Never be- 
fore had he so dreaded to have the defect in his 
form noticed and commented upon. His face 
flushed a pale crimson, then grew white, as he 
thought of the proud, beautiful eyes turned to- 
wards him. A sharp pang shot through his gen- 
tle heart. Why was he so cursed? what had he 
done? what wickedness committed, that he 
should be singled out from other men by this 
wretched curse of deformity, robbed of the love—” 

“Come, Fran!” said Helen. 

“ Yes ad 

He arose, and offered her his arm, and they 
went to the piano together. This was the begin- 
ning of Miss Westburn’s and Fran's acquain- 
tance. They seemed to understand each other 
as they sang that night. Through the sweet 
melody of their voices which mingled so perfect- 
ly, unmarred by the faintest discord, undivided 
by the first blemish, a sweet, subtle knowledge 
ran, and they understood each other heart to 
heart. 

“Charming!” said Mr. Woodbury, his lip 
curling. 

“Poor Fran!” sighed Mrs. Page, in her niece's 


Come, 


ear. 

But Helen only said, “ Beautiful, beautiful!” 
and wiped her eyes with her lace handkerchief, 
and leaned forward again, fearful that she should 
lose the faintest note. 

Two months went away, and it was rumored 
about, that it was a tough, a desperate flirtation 
between Mr. Woodbury and Miss Westburn ; 
that they were both flirts of half a dozen seasons, 
and had broken more hearts than they would 
ever see years. The report reached Miss West- 
burn’s ears one day, as she sat in the parlor, busy 
with some light, tanciful needle-work. 

“Tm sure you don’t act like a coquette,” said 
the gossiper, a little fair-faced, unsophisticated 
creature, “ I’m sure you don’t.” 

“Don’t 1?” was the answer. 

“No, I’m sure you don’t, and I’m sure I don’t 
believe you are getting in love with Mr. Wood- 
bury.” 

“Indeed !’’ said Eleanor, slightly coloring, as 
she raised her eyes and saw Fran occupying his 
accustomed seat by the window. 

“May I tell you sii tas that I heard this 
morning ?” 

“Tf you wish it. I have no choice.” 

“Well, Kitty Burr said that she heard Mr. 
Woodbury telling Mr. Harris, as they were walk- 
ing one night, that you hadn’t any energy, that 
you didn’t choose well in your choice of subjects, 
and that you had set your eye on Fran, poor 
Francis—” 

“Silence! How dare you come to me with 
such a miserable story ?” cried Eleanor, spring- 
ing up with flashing eyes. “See—” 

She gave one quick glance towards Francis, 
who sat as if frozen, his white, even teeth crush- 
ed down upon his pale lip. 

“T didn’t know—I didn’t see, I’m sure,” said 
the girl, half crying, as she moved towards the 
door. ‘I’m sorry—I’m sorry.” 

For a moment Eleanor walked up and down 
the room, her face flushed and angry. Not once 
did Fran glance towards her—not once move- 
from the attitude in which he seemed petrified. 

“You know me better than this,”’ she said, 
pausing before him, while her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘If I thought you did not,” she went on 
hurriedly, ‘(I would leave this house this mo- 
ment and never look upon you again.” 

He looked up into her face with his great sad 
eyes. 

“Let me ask you now, to shut your ears to 
what you hear; to believe that I am not heart- 
less and not false; that I would sooner die than 
wound you, or cause you a moment’s pain— 
will you believe this ?” 

She held out her hand as she spoke. He 
caught it and pressed it to his lips. At that mo- 
ment Mr. Woodbury stepped inside the door. 

“Ah, excuse me!” he said, beating a retreat. 
“J was not aware that I should be intruding.” 

Eleanor turned about, her face changing in- 
stantly in its expression. 

“ You are not intruding,” she said, haughtily. 
“ Please walk in and be seated.” 

She resumed her needle-work without another 
word, and without seeming to notice that he had 
taken a seat close beside her upon the sofa. 

“It would be a spiendid day for that ramble 
that we more than half decided upon last eve- 
ning,” he said, as if to remind her of his 
presence. 

She bowed. 

“The morning is cool, fresh and sweet, and 
there is a rare breeze afloat.” 

Another bow. 

At any other time Mr. Woodbury would have 
left the room without another word, but after the 
little tableau which he had just witnessed, he did 
not deem this the most advisable thing to do. 

“Shall we go?” he asked. 

“If you please, yes.” 

She answered promptly, rising as she spoke, 
and laying aside her work. 

“Alone?” he queried. 

“ By all means,” 

In his self-conccit this was enough. He did 
not stop to notice that her lip curled scornfully 
as she spoke, or that from the depths of her dark 
eyes, an angry contempt flamed up when he ad- 
dressed her. They were going, and alone! This | 
was what he thoaght of, and this was her c hoice, | 
| better than all. They rambled off through the | 
valleys, and out across the fields together, Mr. | 





| from that position. 


Woodbury and Miss Westburn. Fran went up 
to his room and watched them until they disap- | 
peared in the distance, and then seated himself 
by his open window and dropped his face apon 
his hands. Hours went by, and he did not move 
In his true heart there was 
His light wary hair grewdamp | 


a great struggle. 
with perspiration, as he sat there, and curled in 
soft rings about his forehead. His face paled 
and flushed alternately ; and his mouth quivered | 


| one moment and the next was closed tightly, as 


if he was trying to fix in his mind some strong 
resolution. 

“ Why hadn’t I shut myself away from sight, 
hidden my face and unsightly figure from the 
gaze of every human eye?’’ he murmured to 
himself. ‘“ Why did I not flee like a cursed, 
guilty thing when my eyes first fell upon her 
face, and I felt and knew what would come to 
me? And now she pities me. Good God! 
I saw the look creep over her features when she 
spoke ; I saw her beautiful mouth quiver, and 
her eyes soften, and a tear, a tear from her proud 
eyes. I could have died of shame, sid yet I was 
as soft and tender as a babe !” 

He wrung his hands in pride and mortification, 
and then sank back in his chair and dropped his 
head, and sat silent and motionless while the 
sunny hours drifted by him. He was aroused at 
last, by his mother’s voice at the door. Brush- 
ing his hair quickly from his forehead, and com- 
posing his troubled features, he went to meet her. 

“Are you ill?” was her first query. 

“No—tired, mother. We will go home to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, thank you, dear. I have wished it a 
long time. But it is late, and—and—Miss West- 
burn has been inquiring for you for sometime,” 
she added, hesitatingly. 

“Has she?” he asked, his eyes hghting up. 
“T will go down.” 

The mother sighed. 

Eleanor stood the centre of a lively group as 
they entered the room. She nodded towards 
Fran when she saw him, and then turned to Mr. 
Woodbury. 

“That is the way,” moaned Mrs. Page, to 
herself, ‘she must have her poor puppets danc- 
ing continual attendance about her.” 

“ What splendid flowers!” cried Helen, point- 
ing to a knot of scarlet blossoms which Eleanor 
wore upon her bosom. “ Where did you find 
them ?”” 

“They were found upon the top of a high 
ledge. Like a true gallant, Mr. Woodbury risk- 
ed his life to get them for me,” she continued, 
laughing. . 

Mr. Woodbury frowned. He had been par- 
ticularly tender and impressive when he told her, 
glancing with a meaning smile into her eyes, 
that for her he would endanger his life todoa 
smaller favor than that. ‘This was the way, then, 
that she made light of him. He longed in his 
anger to snatch the flowers from her, and crash 
them under his feet. But she sat before him as 
cool and indifferent as ever. 

“Kind Mr. Woodbury,” laughed Helen, “I 
wish some one would try and coax just one little 
insignificant bud away from her ” 

Eleanor shielded them with her hand. 

“No one—” 

Glancing up as she spoke, she caught Fran's 
eye. 

“There goes the dinner-bell,” 
stopping short. 

When she arose she crossed the room, and 
paused before Fran. Mr. Woodbury watched 
her: and even Helen paused, wondering what 
strange freak had come over her. 

“T’ll give them to you,” she said, unfastening 
the scarlet flowers from her bosom, and placing 
them in Fran’s hand. 

He looked up wonderingly and doubtingly in- 
to her radiant face. 

“To you,” she repeated, almost in a whisper, 
while all the pride melted from her face, and she 
grew unconscious that she was observed. “ To 
you, dear Fran, and may God bless yon,” she 
added. 

Still he kept his wondering eyes fixed upon 
her face. The company vanished from the wide 
parlor. Fran in his sensitiveness knew and felt 
it, though he did not glance about him. 

“Do you love me?” he asked, grasping both 
her hands. 

“With all my heart, with all my heart!” she 
answered fervently. 

A long drawn sigh came from behind the cur- 
tain of the next window. 

“ God forgive me for doubting you, my child !” 
cried Mrs. Page, coming forward. “ Blessings 
upon you, my children !” 

She went out of the room, sobbing as though 
her heart would break. This was the surprise of 
the summer, but all agreed at last, the happiest 
of matches; even Mrs. Page. 


she added, 





A YANKEE TRICK. 


The following anecdote is strictly true. It is 
contained ina letter from a young gentleman 
who lately went out in a vessel for St. Thomas : 
“We were chased by a privateer off King’s Chan- 
nel, on Sunday morning, 13th March. The vil- 
lain was close in under land, in 2 small sloop, 
with about twenty-five men) When he discover- 
ed us, we were nearly becalmed. He gave chase 
and came down very fast on us. I thought there 
was no chance to escape but by stratagem, and 
having on board a man whom I could metamor- 

hose into anything, I said to the captain, that 

e had better make a gun of Billy Luly, and give 
chase in turn. We accordingly went to work, 
put a black cap on Billy’s head, stretched hin 
fore and aft on the keel of the boat, with a rope 
made fast to his heels, so that we could slide him 
on the centre of gravity freely, and pointed his 
head tothe enemy. Having rigged up a “long 
tom,” the next thing was to fire it, and this we 
did by discharging a pistol into a barrel and 
raising a smoke by throwing ashes into the air 
The trick succeeded—the sloop tacked and made 
off ; we hauled on a wind and pursued her close 
in under the land, then tacked ship and stood in 
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Mester's Picnic. 
BUwOES OF THE Malt 
Holbrook, the Vidorq of mall agents in his clewer 
Weekly pournal, the United States Me ts ; 


publishing curtous le 
uader his notice 
up in bis net 
Miss 8 ‘de Tlawkswell 
from the County Cork 
No 128 Rue de Lawrens st 
Way back tp the vant 
Beteixt & between lrince st 
Houston street 
New York City 
For James Gough for 
Juli Dergen for Hugh O'Nod 
No. 108 In some «treet between 
the second and 6 avenue if not 
there the Post master will 
please take it to DU same 
Street or to the meat door to it 
To Sylvester Fuller, 
School custer 
Post office Cun. 


tter superscript * whk? . 
Herr are a few of the last shiners dra 


Cauldsistar 
Kenra'cut 
It will be seen that two attempts were here made to 
spell Colchester, Conn 
John Van Dyke, 
Kaocks Kounty 
Miss Soory 
To Bridget Swine, 
In the family of 
Mrs. Hogg, Elmira, N Y 
A blind Address —A \etter was recently recelved in a 
certain office with the following address upon it 
r. Heury Ford, 
Who lives in the 
same place in the 
State of Maine 
This, after many efforts, was at last unravelled, thus 
Henry Ford —Hen Ford 
Bidde— ford ; 
to «hich place the letter was sent. 
Endorsement on a letter received at the New York post 
Office 
* Please forard these few lines to Mise Mooney, not 
ss her crissen name 
She has @ sister Hannah Moony hear in Bull\jo 


Squire Jones was telling how the Widow Green lament 
ed ber “dear departed.’ ‘Jowes,’ weld the wid 
“Mr. Green was one of the bestof men 1 retmen ber 
how the last time he come home, about a week muo. he 
brought down from town some sugar and a little tea, and 
some store goods for me, and lots of Hittie neces<ores, snd 

@ little painted hoss for Jeems, which that blessed child 
e ot his mouth all yaller with sucking of it; and then be 

issed the children ail round, and took down thet coed 
old fiddle of bis'n, and played up that good old tune 

* Rake her down Sal, O, rang-darg didk Me, 

O, rang oe dang, dany, da 
Here,” says the squire, “she begin to dance, and I just 
thought she was the greatest woman ever 1 sce 


“Mr. Parks,” said a lawyer to » witness, 
stand you to say that the defendant ts @ pre rot reib 
gion. Does his practice correspond with his profession ’ 
* T never heard of any correspondence or letters pass 
ing between them 

* You said something about his propensity for drink- 
ing. Does he drink hard’? 
* No, I think he drinks as easy as any man 1 ever saw"! 

“One more question, Mr. Parks. Yon have known the 
defendant a loug time; what are his habite— loose or oth 
erwise’” 

* The one he's got on now, I think ix rather tight un 
der the arms, and too short-waisted for the fashions 

* You can take your seat, Mr. Parks” 


‘1 under. 








While walking down College Street last Sup day eve. 
ning, “The Subscriber” came up with two negro boys® 
‘aged respectively ten and fifteen years’ The younger 
one carried an apple ip bis hand, and the elder one was 
ae! an his eloquence to obtain © jis one v ite.’ 
. ” suid the younger one, finaliy, “1 °)) give you 
jes pias bite, but dom’t you take po more ‘pb jes Oue bite 
The latter took the apple, opened a mouth that would 
have been creditable toa hundred and fifty pount eatfieh, 
and brought it down on the fruit, leaving a very small 
sar ie the oute! 
* said the little one, looking up at the operation 
with metoniahinent, * you take the apple and give me the 
bite!” 





Mr. Ferguson was henpecked. One day he excited the 
wrath of Mrs. F., who assaulted him with « broometh k, 
and would have battered bim bad he pot ran wider the 
bed. The broomstick was too short to reach him. ond be 


‘said irate womanhood, 
frou under that bea.” 

‘Mrs. Ferguson,”’ replied he, with firmness, 
not come out from under this bed’ 

“Mr. F if you Know what is good for you, come ont 
from under that bed.” 

* Mra. F., threats are useless; so long as IT have the 

spirit of a man, I will net come out frou wuder this bed.’’ 


‘come out 


“dwil 


Old Hicks was an awful snorer. He could be beard 
further than @ blackswith’s forge; but his wife beceme so 
accustomed to it that it soothed her repose They were a 
very dumestic couple—never slept Apart for mimuy sears. 
At length the old man was required to attend wstime at 
some distance. The first night after wis departure, bis 
wife never sleptawink; she wiesed the suoring The 
second night passed away in the same manner, without 
sleep. She was getting into a very bad way, and pro- 
babiy would have died, nad it not been forthe ingenuity 
of a servant girl. She took the coffee-mil! into her mis 
tress’s chamber, and ground her (0 sleep at ouee! 


A New Hampshire editor was jately rob!ed while tray 
pi How moch the thief made by the operation may 
iscovered by the indignant epistle he imieuiately sent 

t oe victim, returning the pocket -book 

“You miserable loafer, here's your pocket-bork. I 

or keep no sich. Fora wan drewed s* well os you 

as to go round with # wallet with nuthin in it buta 
Joe of pewspaper scraps, a pair of wooden combs, two 
news r stampé, and @ pass from @ railroad director, is 
a contemptible imposition on thre public. As I hear you 
are an editorl retura your trash. 1 vever robs only 
gentiemen.”” a ees 

a you are not going to give this stuff to father,” 
sobbed @ littie girl as she recurned from au apothecary ® 
shop, where she had been sent with a doctors preeerip- 
tion. 

“ Why not, my child,” 
eurpri-ed. : 
** Because,” replied the ebild, ~ the man took the medi- 
cine outof the same bottie that be did the pouwon the 
other day for you to kill rats with.” 

* You don’t understand science, my dear 


inquired the mother, somewhat 


Epitaph on Thomas, Ear! of Haddington, 197 
“ Here layes a lord who while he stood 
Had matchless been had be been— 
‘This epitaph 6 a ryilable short, 
And ye may add a #yliabie to it, 
But what that ay liable doth tu port, 
My defunet lord would never do it’ 
The horse ‘‘ warranted to stand without tying 
aman bought at auction the other day. ie oil red f 
with tne additional guaranty that “be wia net 
without whipping.” 
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This long-established and well-known weekly paper 
after fisiren years unequalled prosperity and 7 arity, 
has become a “household word’ from ‘Maine to ( alifor- 
nia, gladdening the fireside of the rich and 5 np town 
and country, all over the wideextent ofthe | nited States 


It should be @ weekly visitor tw every Ameran home, 


because 

CH It le just euch a paper as any father, bre ther or 
friend would introduce inte the family cir 

CH it is printed on the finest satin eurts ed paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beauty) fs © 


It is of the mammoth tlar yet (outeiar tf adver 
tinements in ite eight super-re) a! paces 
CP It is devoted to news, tales, port 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 





a eee ly edited by M M Ballon, whe hae 
twenty years of editorial expenence ip b 
t It contains in its large oF oi mod deeply 
interesting pages not one vulgar word or ine 
It numbers emong it» the 


reguear ntiributers 
best male and female eriters in the coun'r 

CH Ite tales. while they eleort the reader oultir 
taste for all that is good and beaut! 













to St. Thomas. Thus were twenty-five men 
driven off by four." —Lrother Jonathan 





“Liee’s ritrcr, Fever.”—What a volume 
of suggestive thought, and profound truth, and 
beauty of description, is comprised in these three 
words. Ali the alternations of hope, fear, joy, 
sorrow, success and disappointment, that ayitat 
us through “life's fever,” are finely « 
that smal) word “ fitful” 
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